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Jericho, the World’s Oldest City 


By Boone M. BowEN 


Dr. Boone M. Bowen is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 
in the Candler School of Theology. From June to September of this year he 
plans to revisit archaeological sites of the Middle East. 


ERICHO IS A FAMILIAR CITY to all who know the Bible, for, like 

Jerusalem, it plays an important role in both the Old and the 
New Testament. Altogether apart from its prominence in Biblical 
history, the city is entitled to fame. It lies 900 feet below sea level 
in the extraordinary geological rift of the Jordan Valley. Thus Jeri- 
cho is noteworthy as being the lowest city on the face of the earth. 
Even more significantly, Jericho has the distinction of being the 
world’s oldest known city. All archaeological evidence supports the 
conclusion that primitive man began community living at Jericho. 
Hitherto, historical evidence has indicated the existence of unpre- 
tentious and primitive villages as early as the fifth millennium B. C. 
These did not develop into towns or cities until about 3,000 B. C., 
when civilization began to flourish in the Valleys of the Nile, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. The archaeological stratification and 
Carbon-14 dating place the first settlement at Jericho long before 
this—certainly nine and possibly ten thousand years ago. 

It is not likely that Jericho existed as an isolated city in a nomadic 
society for several millennia. There are good reasons to believe that 
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some features of the city’s early culture were imported from similar 
environments. Furthermore, the formidable defensive walls of the 
original city suggest that the inhabitants were eager to protect them- 
selves from peers—at least from those sufficiently advanced to covet 
the mode of life which existed at Jericho. Kathleen Kenyon, director 
of the recent excavations at Jericho, is doubtless correct in inferring 
that there were other towns in the Jordan Valley during the sixth 
and possibly the seventh millennium B. C. If this hypothesis be cor- 
rect, then there are probably other equally old towns buried in the 
valley and archaeologists have just begun their work. 

My wife and I had spent the fall of 1953 with the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. During this time we had 
visited the tell (the Arabic word for a mound covering a buried city) 
of Jericho several times. Dr. Kenyon had excavated there for three 
seasons and was to begin her fourth in January. We knew that the 
Jericho excavation was one of the most significant and exciting ever 
undertaken in Jordan. When Dr. Kenyon invited us to participate in 
the work of the 1954 season, we eagerly accepted. My wife worked 
with the ceramics, mending and restoring some of the pottery which 
had been broken by the collapse of the domes of some of the tombs. 
I became a member of the staff, supervising and directing the dig- 
ging of a section of the tell. On January first we left the frost of 
Jerusalem with its elevation of 2,700 feet and in less than an hour’s 
drive by automobile had descended 3,300 feet to the tropical climate 
of Jericho. 

We had not been with the expedition long until we became aware 
of the very limited funds which were at the disposal of Dr. Kenyon 
and her associates from the Institute of Archaeology, University of 
London. At my suggestion, Emory has made modest contributions 
to the expedition for the past three seasons. In appreciation of this 
support, Dr. Kenyon has sent us an excellent collection of Jericho 
antiquities. These have become valuable additions to the Emory 
Museum. 

My first impressions of the tell of Jericho were full of surprises. 
The top of the tell covered only nine acres. It was difficult to think 
of a city being buried beneath so small an area. I should have been 
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prepared for this, for the gradual transition from nomadic to com- 
munity life must have been on a modest scale, not only in Jericho but 
in all cities of antiquity. 

In contrast to the limited horizontal coverage of the tell, the ver- 
tical depth from the top to virgin soil at its base was unexpectedly 
great. There it stands some seventy to ninety feet in height. The sig- 
nificance of this will be appreciated when one remembers that the 
mound has been gradually built up by a succession of cities, each rest- 
ing on the ruins of its predecessors. The site has not been occupied 
since Old Testament times. The ruins of New Testament Jericho lie 
about two miles to the south. The older tell has undergone consider- 
able denudation during the past two millennia. The wind, sun, and 
rain have taken their toll. Moreover, the mound has served as a 
quarry for those looking for ready-made materials to build the mod- 
ern city of Jericho, which lies in the luxuriant oasis just to the east 
of the tell. Consequently, most of Jericho which was contemporary 
with Old Testament times has vanished. All that is to be found from 
the Israelite period lies buried in the outer, lower circumference of 
the tell. Excavations at the top of the mound reveal just beneath the 
surface materials which antedate Joshua by centuries and even 
millennia. 

Jericho is located in the northern sector of the wilderness of 
Judea, which is a dry and barren land most of the year. The winter 
rains temporarily transform the country into a glorious spectacle of 
dark green grass and an extraordinary riot of wild flowers. How- 
ever, a more dependable source of water was essential to the life of 
every permanent settlement. The water for ancient, as well as mod- 
ern, Jericho was supplied by a spring (which is still known as Elisha’s 
Spring, 2 Kings 2:21) from which flow 1,200 gallons a minute. It 
was the presence of this source of water, just to the east of the tell, 
which made Jericho such an attractive site to successive migrations 
of peoples. 

The Kenyon expedition at Jericho is not attempting to excavate 
the entire site. Most of the activity on the tell is limited to three 
trenches approximately sixteen feet wide. One of these is across the 
northern sector; another, the west; and the third, across the south. 
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Unfortunately, in the construction of the modern road which runs 
between the tell and the spring, much of the eastern side of the 
mound was recklessly cut away, disturbing and destroying much of 
the stratified material on this side. The trench method of digging 
has obvious limitations, but it also has some advantages. This tech- 
nique restricts the work to samples of the whole deposit. Yet it is 
commendable in that most of the site is left to challenge future 
archaeologists, who presumably will work with improved methods 
and techniques. Furthermore, the sides of the trench, which must be 
cut in a straight perpendicular, reveal a stratification of the deposits 
which is significant to an accurate interpretation of the successive 
occupations of the site. Obviously, the lower the stratum, the earlier 
its date. 

During the 1954 season we reached virgin soil in the west trench, 
but not until we had excavated through some twenty feet of succes- 
sive phases of a pre-pottery Neolithic (late stone) culture. We know 
that the making of pottery began about 5,000 B. C., not only at 
Jericho but throughout the Middle East. A primitive nomad did not 
have the leisure which is essential to the manufacturing process. 
Moreover, as a wanderer, he could not encumber himself with house- 
hold utensils, least of ail with fragile pottery. The absence of pottery 
is a primitive trait. Yet Jericho had been occupied for two, perhaps 
as much as three, millennia before pottery began to appear. At the 
same time, this long pre-pottery Neolithic phase had some extraor- 
dinary characteristics. 

The houses were well-built. The rooms were of fair size, though 
we failed to discover the complete plan of one house. The rooms 
were rectangular in shape with slightly rounded angles. The walls 
were constructed of sun-dried, hand-made clay brick. The floors were 
of clay covered with lime plaster. The final coat was an excellent 
quality of cream-colored plaster which was burnished to a beautiful 
polish. The walls have not survived to any great height. However, 
it is quite unlikely that these houses were more than a single story. 

The weapons and tools were made usually of flint. Many large 
stone querns with their grinders and pestles have been found at Jeri- 
cho, thereby demonstrating that the early inhabitants took advantage 
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of the oasis formed by the spring for the cultivation of grain. The 
transition from the hunting and gathering of food wherever it might 
be found to its its systematic cultivation was one of the essential 
steps in the development of civilization. This advance occurred at 
Jericho nine, perhaps ten, millennia ago. One may see in the Emory 
Museum some specimens in stone of this Neolithic culture at Jericho. 

Two formidable defensive stone walls belonging to this pre-pot- 
tery Neolithic culture have been found at Jericho. They bear witness 
to the fact that Jericho was not just a primitive village but was a 
significant city, the envy of others and worthy of first-rate defenses. 
The first of these walls was found in the west trench in 1952. This 
wall was constructed of large, rough stones and has survived to a 
height of seven or eight feet. The excitement occasioned by the dis- 
covery of this wall was overshadowed by the excavation in 1954, the 
season we were there, of a larger and much stronger earlier wall. 
This too was built of large unfinished stones with an outer free- 
standing surface. This wall has survived to a height of some eighteen 
feet. Dr. Kenyon is convinced that. this is the oldest surviving city 
wall known to exist anywhere in the world. This clearly justifies the 
claim that Jericho is the world’s oldest city. 

The people of Jericho during this pre-pottery Neolithic phase 
buried their dead in shallow graves underneath the plastered floors 
of their houses. The bodies were not embalmed, as in Egypt, for only 
the skeletons, usually lying on the side with knees flexed, have sur- 
vived. There are good reasons to believe that these early inhabitants 
of Jericho were committed to a Cult of Skulls, to borrow Dr. Ken- 
yon’s phrase. Near the close of the 1953 season seven detached skulls 
were found. Some artist had plastered over the skulls in an effort to 
restore the appearance of life-like faces. Each has its own distinctive 
characteristics, though the general features are similar in all. The 
eye-sockets were filled with clay, thereby furnishing a setting for the 
sea shells which represented the eyes. The crown of each of the skulls 
was left bare, though the base, like the face, was plastered. 

It is difficult in the light of the evidence at hand to know whether 
the plastered skulls were trophies made by an invading enemy or 
whether their creation was an act of veneration by a native for de- 
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parted and beloved ancestors. This extraordinary interest in the 
human skull is shown in one instance in bizarre fashion. One skeleton 
lying on its back had two non-plastered skulls just above the shoul- 
ders, neither of which was in the normal position. We do not know 
whether this odd circumstance has any connection with the plastered 
skulls. If so, it is hardly the treatment one would accord an ancestor, 
but would be in keeping with a violent desecration of the body by an 
enemy. In any event, Jericho has supplied us with our earliest known 
attempts to model the human face. 

This first phase of Neolithic culture, which extended over two, or 
perhaps three, millennia, came to a close with the introduction of 
pottery about 5,000 B. C. The clay pots, however, served as supple- 
ments rather than as substitutes for the stone artifacts which had 
characterized the earlier phase. Except for the introduction of pot- 
tery, the culture of Jericho seems to have declined between 5,000 
and 3,000 B. C. We have found no evidence in the remains of this 
late Neolithic period comparable to the well-built houses and magnifi- 
cent defensive walls of the earlier era. However, the introduction of 
pottery is a development of major significance for the archaeologist. 

During the Neolithic period of Palestinian history inscriptions 
and coins are non-existent. Even as late as Old Testament times they 
are rare. Thus the pottery has become the chief means for the con- 
struction of a chronology. The patterns and texture of the pottery 
are so consistently characteristic of a given period that in the hands 
of an expert a juglet or even a piece of broken pottery can be used to 
date the stratum in which it is found. Pottery has numerous qualities 
which make it useful to the archaeologist. It is made of clay; thus it 
is cheap and plentiful. It does not oxidize as metal, nor decay as 
wood. It preserves its essential qualities indefinitely. When broken, 
it becomes utterly worthless. There is no incentive to remove the 
fragments, and the pieces eventually become buried and forever bear 
witness to the date of the stratum in which they are found. Thus the 
introduction of pottery in the late Neolithic period is sufficient to 
make it one of the significant periods in the history of Palestinian 
archaeology. 

Unfortunately we cannot identify these Neolithic people at Jeri- 
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cho. It is much too early to call them Canaanites. We know that they 
were nomads before settling in Jericho. The remnants of their civili- 
zation tell us much as to how they lived. Beyond that we cannot go. 

The pottery Neolithic period comes to an end in Jericho in the 
fourth millennium. The next occupation of which we have evidence 
may be dated c. 3,000 B. C. and continues until c. 2,100 B. C. During 
this period the inhabitants of Jericho learned how to mine, refine, 
and forge instruments of bronze. This new commodity gives to the 
period its name, Early Bronze. 

The mode of life in Jericho during the Early Bronze Age brought 
about some significant changes. The defensive walls from this era 
are in some respects the most spectacular survival of the ancient city. 
These walls are no longer of great rough stones, as in Neolithic 
times, but are thick, massive structures built of mud brick. They 
lacked the structural strength of the earlier stone walls. There is evi- 
dence in the west trench that the Early Bronze wall was rebuilt not 
less than sixteen times. Often the breach was due to earthquake 
action; at other times, the walls seem to have yielded to an attack. 
The west trench has revealed that the protective system included 
two outer ditches paralleling the walls. There must have been a 
period of some years when the site was unoccupied, for the ditches 
eventually were filled with silt and above them rest structures be- 
longing to the next period. 

The houses of the Early Bronze era were well-built. There is con- 
siderable evidence of the use of wood in their construction, though 
the wood itself survives only in the form of ashes. This lavish use of 
timber suggests that the deforestation of Palestine had not yet taken 
place. The Early Bronze levels have revealed many storage jars and 
silos, which strengthens our impression of a city of considerable 
thrift and prosperity. 

The Early Bronze pottery shows great development in form and 
texture. For example, the spout was introduced on the jar and the 
highly polished burnished slip appeared on much of the pottery of 
the period. The earliest forms of the clay lamp emerged. 

The practice of burying the dead under the floor of their homes 
ends with Neolithic times. The succeeding cultures developed the 
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cemeteries which are located outside of the city to the north and to 
the west. The building of the tombs must have been a considerable 
undertaking, for in some as much as twenty-five tons of stone had to 
be cut and removed. A shaft three or four feet in diameter was sunk 
through the limestone rock eight to ten feet deep. At a point in the 
side near the bottom of the shaft, a dome-shaped chamber was exca- 
vated out of the rock. Into this chamber the body was placed. Some 
tombs contain multiple burials. Along with the body, a lamp, current 
pottery of all types, alabaster jars, jewelry (particularly rings), 
wooden combs, and stools, and in some cases the warrior’s bronze 
dagger, were placed in the tomb. The major portion of the Jericho 
exhibit in the Emory Museum came from these Bronze Age tombs. 
The great care with which the dead were buried and the provisions 
for their continuing needs reflect the deep spiritual consciousness of 
the people and possibly the conviction of life after death. The ar- 
chaeologist is grateful for the contents of these tombs, which do 
much to illuminate the culture of the same period within the city. 

The Early Bronze Age at Jericho ends c. 2,100 B. C. Middle 
Bronze begins two centuries later. The intervening centuries were 
characterized by so sharp a decline in culture that it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Jericho was now in the hands of a less 
sophisticated, perhaps nomadic people. Dr. Kenyon calls this period 
Intermediate Early Bronze-Middle Bronze. 

The pottery of this period shows a sharp deterioration in quality. 
It is coarse and gritty in texture and much less artistic in form and 
in decoration. However, these people were also concerned with their 
dead and continued to use the cemetery of their predecessors. At the 
same time, the contents of their tombs witness to the simplicity and 
nomadic character of the people. 

In their attack upon the city, these newcomers breached the Early 
Bronze wall. However, they had no interest in repairing it or in 
building new defenses of their own. Their houses were simple in con- 
struction, and were made of a curious greenish clay brick, an oddity 
limited to this period. 

These newcomers were a religious people. In one of their greenish 
houses, we found what appeared to be an altar. Nearby in a rough 
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stone cist were the bones of an infant. We immediately began to won- 
der if we had found mute evidence of human sacrifice. If so, does this 
throw light on Abraham's intent a few centuries later to sacrifice 
Isaac or on Micah’s unexpected reference to the practice of sacrific- 
ing one’s own child, 6:6 ff.? 

The ultimate fate of these people is unknown. All that we can say 
with certainty is that upon the paltry remnants of their civilization 
stand the formidable and elaborate structures of a far more sophisti- 
cated culture. This is the Middle Bronze Age, the period of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, 1,900-1,500 B. C. Although we are still without 
inscriptional evidence from Jericho, we are probably justified in the 
light of the witness of the Old Testament to call the inhabitants of 
Jericho during this period Canaanites. In any event, the surviving 
data from the Middle Bronze Jericho gives us a reliable picture of 
life in the land during the time of the Hebrew patriarchs. 

The innovations introduced at Jericho by the people of the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age were impressive—in fact, it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say spectacular. 

The walls of the city reflect a changing pattern of warfare which 
required new conceptions in defense. The Middle Bronze Age was 
the era of the great Hyksos invasion, not only of Palestine but of 
much of the Middle East. It is neither possible nor necessary here to 
make extended observations of these strange invaders. We may say 
parenthetically that some scholars have suggested that the Hebrew 
invasion was a part of this Hyksos movement. Whatever the truth 
may be, we must be content simply to note that the Hyksos revolu- 
tionized warfare by introducing the horse-drawn chariot. This brings 
us back to the defenses of Middle Bronze Jericho. 

The earlier walls had been built straight up, perpendicular to their 
base. A wall of this sort would be very vulnerable to attack by char- 
ioteers, who would have little difficulty in transporting battering 
rams to its base. The new defenses of Jericho were designed to pro- 
tect the city from the charioteer. One needs to bear in mind that the 
city now standing on the debris which had accumulated over five or 
six millennia was on an elevation of fifty feet above the surrounding 
plain. This elevation was an asset to be used in the construction of 
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the new defenses. The city was circled by a great stone revetment 
standing about sixteen feet high and resting on the surrounding plain. 
The area between the revetment and the base of the city was filled 
in, forming a slope on a 35 degree angle from the top of the revet- 
ment to the base of the city. This scarp, which might be thought of 
as the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle, was covered over with a 
thick plaster with an excellent smooth finish. The elevation from the 
base of the scarp on the top of the revetment to its upper point at the 
base of the city is about thirty-five feet. The third and final stage of 
the defenses was a brick wall built at the juncture of the upper sector 
of the scarp and the base of the city. Unfortunately, little of this 
wall has survived the ravages of time. We found remnants of it at 
only one point on the tell. No doubt the wall was formidable and a 
worthy part of the most elaborate defenses ever built at Jericho. At 
any rate, there it stood well beyond the reach of any charioteer. 

The pottery and other artifacts found in Middle Bronze tombs is 
further evidence of the sophistication of the inhabitants of Jericho 
during this era. The pottery is all wheel-made and is excellent in 
form and texture. The graceful carinated bowl, the long, slender dip- 
pers, and the large, attractive storage jars are characteristic of the 
superior craftsmanship of this period. Excellent specimens of all 
these are on exhibit in the Emory Museum. 

A wider use was made of metals in the Middle Bronze Age. Its 
quality was superior to that of the Early Bronze Era. Jericho of the 
Middle Bronze Age was a well-built town, with closely-set, well-con- 
structed houses. 

In a way, the story of Jericho comes to an end for the archaeolo- 
gist with the close of the Middle Bronze Age, c. 1,500 B. C. This is 
exceedingly disappointing to students of the Bible, whose interest in 
Jericho centers primarily in the story of the conquest of the city by 
Joshua. The period of the conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews, 
including the capture of Jericho, falls within the Late Bronze Age, 
1,500-1,200 B. C. There are virtually no remains of this period to 
be found on the tell. A single exception is a small dipper juglet of the 
Late Bronze Age which was found near the surface on the east side 
of the tell. While it is disappointing to report no witness from Jeri- 
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cho bearing on the times of Joshua, this is really not surprising. The 
story in the Book of Joshua relates that as a result of the Hebrew 
attack on the city “the walls fell down flat” (6:20). 

The crux of this problem of reconciling the archaeological evi- 
dence of late Jericho with the literary witness of the Old Testament 
is understood when one remembers that the site was unoccupied for 
years following its fall in the Late Bronze Age. After the city’s fall, 
Joshua had said, “Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth 
up and buildeth this city Jericho” (6:26). The first to defy this curse 
was Hiel, the Bethelite, who according to I Kings 16 :34 paid for his 
folly with the loss of his sons. Hiel was contemporary with Ahab 
(c. 880 B. C.) , some 450 years after the time of Joshua. The archae- 
ological evidence supports the contention that the site was aban- 
doned for a long period following its fall in the Late Bronze Age. 
Every site, Jericho being no exception, is subject to much erosion and 
denudation when unoccupied. The preservation of so much of early 
Jericho is due to its more or less continuous occupation. Each stra- 
tum is protected from erosion and deterioration by the covering pro- 
vided by the occupation immediately above it. Thus the remains of 
Late Bronze Age Jericho eroded and finally washed away. 

There is some evidence of a late Israelite occupation of Jericho to 
be found in the lower, outer slopes of the tell. However, this phase 
of the history is not especially significant and any treatment of it 
here would probably appear as anticlimactic. 

The history of Jericho is a long one. At least seven millennia inter- 
vene between the original Neolithic settlers and Joshua. Only a little 
more than three millennia separate us in time from Joshua. This 
should help us to see that the Hebrews were late arrivals upon the 
scene of antiquity. The fundamentals of civilization had been estab- 
lished long before. We cannot consider here Israel’s magnificent con- 
tributions to the moral and spiritual life of the world. At the same 
time, one needs to remember that Israel could never have been what 
she was without the culture she inherited from her Semitic ancestors, 
in whose vanguard stand the peoples of Jericho. 
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An Indian Is a State of Mind 


By Avex W. BEALER, III 
Alex W. Bealer, III, ’42, is the author and illustrator of The Picture-Skin 


Story, from which we reproduce one of the drawings in the traditional style 
of the Sioux artist. 


OT LONG AGO one of the national television programs showed 
N some pictures of Sioux Indians, taken on the Rosebud Reser- 
vation in South Dakota. Here sat the children of nature dressed in 
work clothes in a gloomy log cabin. The cabin, clean but crude, re- 
flected poverty-stricken pride. The picture was one of neglect, pover- 
ty, hopelessness, full of pity. Round about, like the sands round Ozy- 
mandias’ monument, the lone and rolling plains stretched far away. 

Perhaps; but on the other hand, the film did not give the slightest 
indication that everything is relative. A graduate of Emory Univer- 
sity might well feel degraded were he forced to live his life in a small, 
one-room cabin set in the dreary isolation of the South Dakota plains. 
A Sioux may not. For the Sioux is an Indian, and being an Indian, 
particularly on a reservation, is largely a state of mind. 

I have admired Indians since I was a small boy. Stories of Indian 
life, studies of the diverse Indian cultures have excited my interest 
from the second grade to the present. The gallant fight put up by the 
various tribes from King Philip’s War in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury to the surrender of that old reprobate Geronimo, in the 1880's, 
draws my wholehearted sympathy. The rare and delicious smell of 
smoke-tanned buckskin conjures a picture of forest vistas and unpeo- 
plec plains which are no longer a part of our life. 

Because of this interest | managed in 1941 to fulfill a long-cher- 
ished ambition: I lived with a Sioux family on the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion for several weeks in the latter part of the summer. While there 
I did not learn nearly so much about Sioux culture as I might have 
learned from books, but I learned a great deal about Indians. 

The Sioux have possibly changed less over the years in their philo- 
sophical viewpoint than most of the tribes now living on reservations. 
Those of us with even a smidgin of knowledge about American his- 
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tory know that it was the Sioux under their great medicine man chief, 
Sitting Bull, who massacred Custer’s troops at the Little Big Horn 
River in 1876. That was not long ago. In fact, some of the warriors 
who took part in that fight only died within the last decade. Despite 
the time element, however, 1876 was a different age. The Sioux at 
that time were still living on their great harvests of buffalo. Some 
had modern weapons, but most were armed with bows and arrows, 
lances, and the long-handled war clubs of the horse tribes. 
Fundamentally, they lived then as they had for centuries. There 
was a glamor about the Sioux life that had captured the imagination 
of white men from the time old Pierre Verendrye and his sons be- 
came the first to meet the powerful tribe around 1730. They were a 
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picturesque race of warriors and hunters, marvelous in their equita- 
tion, the scourge of the Northern Plains to whites and enemy tribes 
alike. They were strong in a social sense also, well-organized for 
nomad people into seven clans which lived in an area stretching from 
Minnesota forests to Wyoming, from Canada to Kansas. Their re- 
ligion was deep, showing much humility to Wakan Tanka, literally 
the Great Spirit, as the provider of all life. In a Sioux village one 
found no beggars, for the best hunters felt obligated to care for the 
old people and widows. Strangely enough, the best-known relic of 
this deep and complex tribal culture is the magnificent eagle-feath- 
ered war bonnet, which immediately symbolizes the “Red Indian” 
and has been adopted by almost every tribe in the country as an 
Indian uniform. 
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All of this passed, of course, when the buffalo herds were nearly 
exterminated in 1882. Without their staff of life the plains tribes 
could no langer be independent. As the old warriors died one by one 
and schools were built on the reservations, the Sioux as a tribe almost 
disappeared except as historical curiosities. 

The cultural background of centuries, though, is not so easily put 
aside, I found. A school and an automobile do not make an Indian 
into a white man any more than a Sioux headdress makes a Boy Scout 
into a fearless warrior of the plains. | was delighted to find that the 
Sioux were a great deal more than white men with red skins, that 
they were still Sioux right down to the heart. 

Part of this retention of the Indian outlook is undoubtedly due to 
the country in which the Sioux live. The Rosebud country, for in- 
stance, a mere vestige of the tribe’s ancient patrimony, is not farm- 
ing country. Tiiis is cattle country, pure and simple. Anyone who 
likes the lore of the early West can here be thrilled by the wide sweep 
of the Northern Plains rolling limitless to the horizon on all sides. 
There is none of that flat monotony of the Kansas prairie in Dakota. 
Here the land is built of hill after hill, each beckoning to some dis- 
covery on the other side. 

In September, when I saw the plains, the high grass is brown and 
dead, glistening in the sun, while the constant wind gives the whole 
surface of the land a movement. One feels as though he were on a 
huge magic carpet going somewhere; somewhere in space perhaps, 
but more likely in time. The motion of the grass, the rolling hills, the 
far horizons, give this area a character much like that of the ocean. 
For the plains and the sea share the desolation, the same vast bowl 
of sky, the lonely beauty which inspires a man to wonder, with noth- 
ing to distract the pure use of his imagination. Like a trout fly, the 
mind can be cast deftly to the faraway skyline and beyond, to the 
hollow behind an adjacent hill, to the primeval past, to the future. 

This elemental landscape releases inhibitions of thought and re- 
veals to an individual his insignificant place in the continuity of man- 
kind. This lonely land affects the men who live upon it, the Sioux. 

I got my first thrilling impressions of the plains country during a 
fifty-mile automobile ride from the railhead at Valentine, Nebraska, 
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to the tiny hamlet of Winner, South Dakota, which owes its existence 
solely to the presence of the He Dog Indian School, in the south cen- 
tral part of the Rosebud Indian Reservation. Winner was not in the 
least degree impressive. It consisted of a wide dirt road bounded on 
one side by three unpainted wooden store buildings and an unkempt 
service station, and on the other by a forlorn fence of barbed wire 
beyond which was open country dotted infrequently by log and clap- 
board houses. The only shade was cast by the buildings. The only 
trees in sight were a narrow strip of scrubby cottonwoods and ash 
trees along Medicine Pipe Creek, some fifty yards from the end 
store building. All in all, Winner was hardly a propitious place in 
which to find romance ; yet romance was there. The Sioux themselves 
still had a goodly measure of romance. The longer I stayed with 
them and the better I got to know them, the more I found this out. 

My host on the Rosebud Reservation was Frederick Valandra, a 
young college-educated Sioux who claimed descent from the miscege- 
netic sons of old Pierre Verendrve, the first white man to know the 
tribe. Fred was the bus driver for the He Dog School, and conse- 
quently knew every family in the area. Like most of his tribesmen, 
young and old, he spoke Sioux fluently, for while a majority of the 
Indians spoke fluent English, almost all conversation was carried on 
in Sioux. 

Fred lived in a small clapboard house on the banks of Medicine 
Pipe Creek quite near the school, which, incidentally, was named for 
an old chief who had worked to get his people adapted to the new 
life after the disappearance of the buffalo. Soon after arriving I ar- 
ranged for daily transportation by renting a sorrel mare from a 
Sioux named Hugh Swimmer and a saddle from another source, all 
for a total cost of thirty cents a day. Thus equipped I rode out day 
after day from the Valandra household to see for myself what civili- 
zation had done to the Sioux. Getting to know a number of Indians 
by visiting them at their homes, I found civilization had changed 
them a great deal on the surface but very little underneath. 

I found, strangely enough, that the older Indians were far more 
friendly than the younger ones who had gone to school all their lives. 
Some of the best friends I made were old fellows who remembered 
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the ancient nomadic life, men like Harry Charging Hawk, Frank 
Black Horn, and my favorite, William Bear Shield. All of this trio 
were typical of what were once called “blanket Indians.” They 
dressed in the universal costume of work pants, work shirt, vest or 
coat, and widebrimmed hat, usually worn without a crease in the 
crown. But each of them still wore his hair long with the traditional 
braids falling in front of the shoulders, and each wore the traditional 
hard-soled plains moccasins most of the time. 

These old men had been born into the vestigial primitive culture 
of their fathers, and their lifetime had spanned most of the period 
when the white men in their country had looked upon the Indian as 
so much vermin to be exterminated. They remembered the starving 
winters after the buffalo failed to come and they were utterly de- 
pendent on Indian Agents who often lined their own pockets by sell- 
ing government supplies designated for free distribution among the 
Sioux. The horror of the Wounded Knee Massacre, in 1890, when 
soldiers with Gatling guns indiscriminately killed women, children, 
and old people because of the nervousness of an Indian Agent, was 
part of their childhood and young manhood. And after that came 
the insult added to the injury—the official suppression of all dancing, 
social or religious, among the tribes, in a vain effort to erase the 
glories and pleasures of the past from Indian life and substitute the 
way of the white man. Well, all this didn’t work, and these old men 
were proof of it. 

One wonders how, after indignity piled upon indignity, old Charg- 
ing Hawk, and Bear Shield, and Black Horn could bear the sight of 
a white man. The answer, I think, lies in their early background. 
After all, their fathers were hunters in the primeval sense, able to 
support themselves on nature’s bounty alone. Of necessity and cir- 
cumstance, life and leisure belonged to the better hunter and warrior. 
Thus, in the eternal cycle of feast and famine which is part of the 
primitive hunter’s life, a man could be proud to stay alive. Wakan 
Tanka gave and Wakan Tanka took away. A hard winter would 
eventually be followed by an abundance of buffalo, and if the buffalo 
were gone for good, at least there would be new grass for the horses, 
other days to be alive, new opportunities for a man to be a man. 
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This philosophy runs deep through the life of tte modern Sioux, 
young and old, though the young don’t always understand it. It is 
really a philosophy based on faith in God, by whatever name He 
may be called. The man who accepts it has a dignity which transcends 
petty resentment toward those of an alien race and denies any feeling 
of inferiority which may be arbitrarily attached to his own people. 
So these old blanket Indians did not begrudge me, a white man, their 
friendship any more than they solicited mine. It so happened that we 
all liked the same things, succumbed to a mutual respect, and were 
personally compatible. After a few visits with each of them I took 
their greeting of “how cola,” interpreted as “hello friend,” to mean 
exactly what it said. 

I must say, though, that the honor of being addressed as “‘friend”’ 
did not come easily. Old Charging Hawk, for instance, put me 
through the ropes in a subtle way the first time I called on him. Hear- 
ing that the old man had some nice articles of costume, I rode over 
to his place one day to have a look at them. He greeted me quite 
stolidly in return for my “how” as I dismounted, being neither pleas- 
ant nor unpleasant but matter-of-fact. When I asked to see his dance 
costume he answered in Sioux, leading me to understand that he did 
not speak English. Finally he responded to my sign language and 
brought out some very interesting relics. After examining these items 
I rose to go, and knowing something of the old Indian custom of a 
visitor's leaving a gift, I presented him with a five-cent bag of to- 
bacco. For the first time during the visit he smiled and waved cor- 
dially as I rode away. The next day he was sitting in front of the 
post office in Winner when I went to get my mail, and greeted me as 
“cola.” Then, much to my surprise, he proceeded to carry on a con- 
versation in very good English. I had arrived. 

Some of the civil service employees who taught school or did other 
work on the reservation seemed provoked by this reluctance on the 
part of the Sioux to give their friendship freely. They considered it 
a sign of sullen stupidity, and applied this attitude to other aspects 
of the life the old people led. An example is the case of the free 
mattresses. 

When I stayed with the Sioux, and I imagine the same thing holds 
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true now, many of the oldtimers lived in canvas tents. One might 
shiver to think of living through a South Dakota winter in a wall 
tent, but again there is this matter of relativity. The older people 
had been born and reared in the graceful tipi of the buffalo hunting 
nomads, a far cry from a squat, ugly wall tent, but a tent neverthe- 
less. Regardless of what we house dwellers may think of the idea, 
the old Sioux like living in tents, blow hot, blow cold. 

Well, the very idea of tent dwelling was anathema to the govern- 
mental house dwellers who lived on the reservation, and while they 
could not force the Indians to live in warm houses, they could make 
the tents more comfortable—they thought! Accordingly, red tape 
was set into motion. Bureaucracy at its best came forth to furnish 
bales of cotton batting and yards and yards of tough bedticking. 
School girls were recruited and an organization set up to make soft 
mattresses for the old folks to use in their miserable tents. Finally a 
whole roomful of mattresses was completed, and with a feeling of 
magnanimity the white ladies supervised the distribution of them to 
the unfortunates who lived in tents. Within two weeks after distri- 
bution the tall grass around most of the tents on the reservation was 
festooned with wisps of white cotton, while the tents themselves 
sported underskirts made of strong bedticking. 

After all, this was a logical conclusion to the mattress affair. The 
old people had slept on hard beds all their lives and found them very 
comfortable. On the other hand, the tents were more comfortable 
with an extra width of cloth sewed around the bottom. Perhaps the 
old Sioux should have been asked what would make them more 
comfortable. 

To me there seemed to be an appalling lack of interest and under- 
standing of Sioux background among the school personnel that was 
reflected in far more than mattresses. The school itself was all one 
could ask for in a school plant. Schoolrooms were light and airy. 
Shops were excellently equipped and well set up. A fine irrigated gar- 
den, flocks of poultry and cattle were at the disposal of the school. 
The Indian children were picked up by the school bus each day, and 
in addition to being taught reading and writing, arithmetic, and 
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shops, and history and English, they were fed a hot, wholesome 
meal each noon. 

All very well, but what of the teachers, the people who make or 
break the educational process? The ones I met seemed to be very 
pleasant and at times efficient civil service workers, who diligently 
followed the prescribed curricula in their classes each day. They ap- 
parently knew nothing about or had the slightest interest in the back- 
ground and home life of the pupils, however. One teacher, I remem- 
ber, showed some interest in a Bureau of American Ethnology report 
on Teton Sioux music which I had taken with me to a gathering at 
the Indian Agency. After one glance at the subject matter, though, 
he turned away with utter lack of interest. He didn’t know anything 
about all that, he said. Here he lived in the very midst of a scene I 
had traveled two thousand miles to see, and yet he didn’t know any- 
thing about it, nor would he ever learn. 

Text books used in the schools showed the same lack of interest in 
Indian culture. The American history text, for example, had the 
usual beginning chapter on the first Americans, as though little In- 
dians had much to learn on that score. Amazing beyond belief, how- 
ever, was what it tried to teach them about themselves, in order to 
make them into better citizens. For this book described the Indians 
generally as being treacherous, lazy, immoral, cowardly, unclean. 
In fact, the whole purpose of formal education on the Rosebud In- 
dian Reservation seemed to be directed toward denying the existence 
of anything Sioux; toward stamping the Sioux children into one dull 
shape; toward wringing from them every ounce of character given 
them by their tribal background. Fortunately, such a policy had no 
more success in most cases than did the mattress fiasco. In spite of 
a stifling curriculum and uninterested teachers, the Sioux remained 
Sioux because they wanted to. 

Interestingly enough, I found that as the Indians grew older they 
reverted more and more to old customs. This doesn’t mean that they 
refused to face the facts of modern life, for when they could afford 
an automobile they bought one and used it, and they were anxious to 
buy electric pumps for their wells and other modern conveniences. 
But many of the men let their hair grow long and braided it in the 
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old way when they reached middle age. Even when they owned auto- 
mobiles, many of the Sioux kept herds of horses, and almost all were 
really magnificent horsemen. Most, from babies to grandparents, 
looked forward to attending the Indian dances, which were sanc- 
tioned again during the thirties after having been disallowed since 
the nineties. 

I attended an Indian dance one night that showed the Indian char- 
acter as much as anything I saw during my brief sojourn with the 
Sioux. It was no gymnastic exhibition put on for the benefit of tour- 
ists, but purely a social dance, an affair called the Rabbit Dance. 
There was not an eagle feather in the crowd, but none was needed 
to make this strictly an Indian occasion. 

The Rabbit Dance was held in an old-time Indian dance lodge 
made of logs and covered with earth, very similar to the earth lodges 
of the Mandans and Minnetarees described by Lewis and Clark. It 
was located far out in some obscure corner of the reservation, and as 
we approached in Fred Valandra’s old Ford there was again that 
odd feeling of traveling in time. The drums could be heard for a 
couple of miles before we reached the lodge itself, and they cast a 
spell that was not affected in the least by the sight of automobiles and 
farm wagons parked around the building. Mustangs might have 
been more appropriate than cars from the romantic point of view, 
but the cars and wagons made no great difference, for this dance was 
not some atavistic ceremony but an enjoyable social activity typical 
of the modern Sioux. 

Inside the lodge, in spite of the absence of feathers and buckskin 
and beads, was a scene compounded of the past and the present. 
Lighting was furnished by several kerosene lanterns hung on the 
posts which supported the roof; it was warm weather and a fire 
would have been too hot and too smoky. In the center of the lodge 
were two drummers dressed in work clothes and wearing wide- 
brimmed hats, beating the rhythm for the rabbit step and chanting 
as they drummed. Around the drummers was an open space, and 
between this space and the wall were three or four rows of Sioux of 
both sexes and all ages, all intently watching a double line of dancers 
in the open space. 
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The Rabbit Dance is performed by pairs of men and women hold- 

ing crossed hands like skaters, and they follow a somewhat serpen- 
-tine course around the dance floor. Except for a slower beat and a 
more intricate step, the Rabbit Dance is much like the promenade 
movement in square dancing. The very name of the dance suggests 
some ancient connection with fertility rites, but today it is only a 
means of men and women enjoying each other’s company to a slow 
and unexciting drumbeat. Partners changed frequently, and any man 
present could ask any woman present to be his partner. This was an 
experience I could not miss. Finally I summoned my courage to the 
point of picking myself a partner at random from the shadows be- 
yond the wavering edge of lantern light. She nodded shyly in return 
for my invitation and rose. She was the tallest, fattest, shyest young 
lady it has ever been my fortune to meet, but by this time I was 
wholly committed, so we joined hands and did the rabbit step around 
the dance circle for a few times until the drummers stopped to rest. 
Then she went to her side of the circle and sat down and I rejoined 
my friends on the opposite side. We have never seen each other since. 
For all I know, not being an expert on the significance of the Rabbit 
Dance, that shy, dusky, fat maiden may be waiting for me still. I am 
almost afraid ever to go back and see. 

All the dances on the reservation are not like the Rabbit Dance. 
Each year there is a large Sioux festival at the Indian Agency in 
Rosebud, actually a type of county fair. There is a regular carnival 
midway at this gathering, a pageant revolving around the history of 
the region, and an Indian dance which lasts for three days. Many 
white people attend this gathering, but very few tourists, for the 
Rosebud country has little to offer the typical sun-glassed, shorts- 
clad American tourist. The Indians come, however, from all over the 
reservation. They come in wagons and automobiles and on horse- 
back, singly and by families, men, women, and children, perhaps in 
answer to some primordial urge, for in the old days this season was 
the time of the Sun Dance, the most important of the ancient Sioux 
eligious ceremonies. As in the old days, tents and a few battered 
tipis are pitched in approximation of the traditional camp circle, and 
the Indians camp for the three-day period of the celebration. Once 
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the tents are set up, the old colorful costumes come out. The drums 
soon draw from the tents Indians of all ages, many dressed in the 

splendid regalia of the old-time Sioux dancer. Men enter the dance 
~ circle and sit under brush sun shelters of the type that were used in 
the Sun Dance. As the spirit moves them they get up and dance, the 
old men slowly, the younger ones more actively, careful of the grace 
and balance put into each step, nodding heads to set roaches and war 
bonnets aquiver in time with the drums. This is a time for showing off. 

The white natives who visit the festival are not much interested 
in Indian dancing. The dancers’ audience is composed of Sioux. 
Women stand for hours under the brush shelters, showing off fine 
dresses of heavy broadcloth trimmed with elk teeth, or buckskin 
dresses fringed and heavy with beads and porcupine quillwork. The 
men who are too old to dance stand there too, in front of the women, 
some dressed in clothing that might well have been worn at the Sioux 
encampment on the Little Big Horn after the victory over General 
Custer. One old man, heavy with the dignity of his years, is dressed 
in the uniform of a Civil War general, epaulets and all, doubtless a 
relic of the days when the army tickled the pride of friendly chiefs 
by giving them a uniform, a sword, and a medal from the Great 
Father in Washington. 

During the festival the drums pound continually from early dawn 
to dusk, accompanied by the high chanting wail of the singers. At 
dark they stop. Fires are lit among the tents; there is a babble of 
friendly, unrestrained conversation, and here and there some more 
fortunate or more social than others serve a small feast in the old- 
time manner. After dark the drummers and singers congregate once 
more, but not for dancing. They circulate among the tents, pausing 
at various spots to drum and sing. And whenever they stop, a small 
crowd gathers around them, to join in the rhythmic chant of the 
singers. Gaunt old Sioux women and tired old men just stand and 
listen, often holding the hands of their grandchildren. The faces of 
all are alight with pure enjoyment of this opportunity to respond 
uninhibited to the ancient drum beat. 

All the Sioux enjoy the festival; it is the high point of the year. 
For, while the past may have escaped the embrace of the old men 
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and the young, here at least they can touch fingers with the old buf- 
falo days, the free days, and feel the poignant, electric thrill such 
touching brings. 

On Saturday nights all through the year there are other dances 
too, the gatherings of the peyote eaters. Step outside the house on a 
Saturday night and you can hear the peyote eaters’ drums, muffled by 
distance, their source indeterminate in the vastness of grass and sky. 
This group is made up mostly of younger men, many who have fin- 
ished courses in the Indian colleges and who have returned to the 
ri.servation. They meet on Saturday night and partake of peyote, a 
non-habit-forming narcotic imported by devious means from Mexico. 
As they chew the peyote buttons, visions come, beautiful visions of 
the past and the future, and with the visions they dance. Actually the 
peyote eaters are a quasi-religious group found in most of the tribes 
west of the Mississippi. The group is frowned upon by agency offi- 
cials, but they do no harm that has ever been found, and they engage 
in no political activity. They merely eat peyote and dance. Perhaps it 
makes them feel like men, certainly more so than the reading of his- 
tory texts in the schools. 

Some might consider all this dancing and wild chanting and peyote 
eating nothing more than pure atavism, a form of defeatism born of 
futility among the Sioux. I don’t agree. To me it is a proud assertion 
of a proud tradition in the face of an aggressively alien culture. De- 
spite the picture of poverty and neglect painted by transient televi- 
sion reporters, the Sioux are being what they want to be for the most 
part. They are enjoying the state of mind which makes them Indians, 
and those who wish may make the most of it. I say, more power 
to them. 
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Germany Again 


By Sam M. SHIVER 


Dr. Sam M. Shiver, Professor of German, visited West Germany last summer 
as the guest of the German Foreign Office, his first return since the summer 


of 1939. 


F YOU WANT TO GO to Germany and know that you have left the 

United States, go this summer. Next summer may be too late. 
By that time there will undoubtedly be more advertisements for 
“allroundmen” in “Public Relations,” more “Original blue jeans 
von den U. S. A.,” more American movies and plays, more juke 
boxes with more American popular songs sung in English, more 
modern buildings with their brightly anonymous stare, more neon 
lights, more superhighways, more automobiles, more department 
stores, more Coca-Cola—and less Gemiitlichkeit. 

This is naturally somewhat exaggerated, but after a lapse of 
eighteen years this is the strongest impression one has of West Ger- 
many, now Americanized and motorized. The American influence is 
not surprising when one remembers Marshall Aid and the financial 
help of American foundations, without which the Germans readily 
admit the economic miracle could not have taken place. And what 
the Ford did for us, the Volkswagen has done for the Germans. The 
transitional aspect is expressed in the fact that the Fahrschule signs 
(every German wants to learn to drive whether he has a car or not) 
seem to be just as numerous as those of Fusspflege (the perennial 
German hiker lets Dr. Scholl’s assistants and foot aids take care of 
his feet in attractive, semi-medical stores). 

The bicycle and motorcycle are, however, still in evidence. It is 
amusing to see poppa on the motorcycle with momma in slacks be- 
hind him, holding the baby in one hand and the lunch in the other, 
heading for the week-end outing. ‘‘Camping”—pronounced as we 
pronounce it—is the rage of the moment, and on sunny week-ends 
gaily colored tents blossom by every stream, and there seems to be 
a sun-worshiping German on every blade of grass. But the tempo has 
increased. The automobile will get you there quicker, and city streets 
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ooze with vehicular sludge. The Stachus, a square in Munich not far 
from the rairoad station, now has more traffic than Piccadilly Circus, 
and German traffic engineers must be working frantically against the 
worse time to come. 

The state-owned trains are as numerous, as crowded with passen- 
gers as the streets are with pedestrians, and as punctual as they were 
before the war. The voice that announces a delay in departure comes 
over the loud-speaker tinged with embarrassment. There are lit- 
erally fifty or more trains arriving and departing every day in any 
large city, the lack of which in the United States bewilders the Ger- 
man tourist, who soon realizes that air travel is the only way to see 
this sprawling country of ours. Supertrains like the Rheingold and 
Der blaue Enzian are marvels of air-conditioned comfort, and the 
meals served in the dining car put ours to shame, both in price and 
quality. 

At the present rate of exchange, living in West Germany is ex- 
tremely reasonable. There is not such a sharp gradation of quality 
in German hotels as in American ones, and there are, in the larger 
cities, increasingly more hotels with more private baths. But it is still 
the rare hotel which furnishes soap, and quite often, to convince the 
German guest who is not accustomed to such generosity, the soap is 
marked as one’s personal property. Only spoiled foreigners would 
spend more than four dollars a night for an attractive single room 
with bath. The early riser in a German hotel regularly sees evidence 
of the proverbial industriousnes that has gone into the rebuilding of 
postwar Germany: every morning at five o'clock the lobby is being 
scrubbed, vacuumed, dusted, and polished. The streetcars passing at 
that hour are comfortably filled with workers heading for their jobs. 

If clothing and household furnishings are as expensive as they are 
in the United States, food is much more reasonable than here and 
very good. Thirty cents provides the modest tourist with an ample 
lunch, and another ten will furnish the light or dark beer to make it 
complete. A hotel breakfast—still coffee, rolls, butter, and marma- 
lade—is more expensive than such a lunch, and in some hotels it will 
be put on your bill whether you eat it or not. Any attempt at an 
American breakfast is disastrous, both as concerns the wallet and 
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the temper. The dining room at the Mainzer Hof one Sunday morn- 
ing was filled with Americans and English, all in a hurry to catch a 
train or a Rhine steamer. Instead of accepting the German break- 
fast, they tried to eat as they did at home—an egg (fifteen cents!), 
orange juice, tea (which called for lemon), toast, cereal. Two of the 
waiters had not come to work that morning, and the lone, conscien- 
tious one who had was sweating and fuming in his efforts to satisfy 
these tourists who had dragged their gustatory habits along with 
them. On the marvelous roof garden of this same hotel, which over- 
looked the Rhine, a Texas member of our party who had gone as 
long as he could without water (a heat wave of truly Southern pro- 
portions was breaking our morale at the time )—ordered ice water. 
The waiter tightened his lips and walked off without a word. He re- 
turned with a magnificent pitcher of ice water, set it on the table, 
where it desecrated the wine glasses, straightened up and relieved 
his emotions. “In the first place,” he said, “it is chlorine water [bless- 
ings on us Americans! }. In the second place, it’s cold and will injure 
your stomach.”’ 

It is not at all unusual for the cellar-chilled beer to be served with 
the admonition to wait until it warms up a bit—it’s too cold now. 
This aversion to cold drinks—Coca-Cola is drunk at room tempera- 
ture—is only one expression of the German’s concern about his 
health. Another is his aversion to a draft. He will breathe deeply 
and exclaim about the marvelous fresh air when he is in the open, 
but let him be in any sort of shelter on the sunniest and calmest of 
days, and he will detect and do something about the shyest of drafts. 
This trait has dire consequences for the non-German who attends 
operas, plays, and concerts. As soon as the doors are closed, no me- 
chanical ventilation takes over, and one soon discovers that the only 
way to keep awake at even the most exciting performance is not to 
eat anything from lunch until after the theater. Bismarck was once 
perceptive enough to say that the German fears only two things— 
God and a draft. 

To persons of base natures food is always fascinating. In a little 
village near Erlangen I was the guest of a charming family, the 
mother of which was Hungarian. Wanting to give me something 
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typically Hungarian, she set before me chicken fried to a Southern- 
er’s taste. On the table was also—unknown in Germany—a plate of 
biscuits. And what was in them? Cracklings! 

However far one goes, one never gets too far from home. The 
first proof of this was in the plane on the flight to Germany. The 
West German Government's guests were settled for the night. The 
soporific drone of the motors and the sumptuous, hours-long dinner 
were taking effect. The reassuring, electric-blue motor exhaust, a 
circling red light flashing hypnotically on the ghostly white wing pod, 
and the luminous reflection of the moon on the wing were eerily un- 
forgettable. Too excited to sleep, I heard the two stewardesses talk- 
ing in the tiny kitchen and joined their Kaffeeklatsch. One of them 
had been an exchange student in the high school at Athens, Georgia, 
and in the night, 18,000 feet above the ocean, we talked in German 
of mutual acquaintances. The reminders of home through such cas- 
ual contacts were numerous: the cigarette-bumming German who had 
been a prisoner of war at Fort Benning, Georgia; an editor of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine who went out of his way on a visit to the 
United States to drop by Emory, simply because a German acquaint- 
ance told him to do so; a girl who had visited Emory years before 
the war and who, applying for a job with the American forces occu- 
pying her home-town, was recognized by an American officer who 
had been an Emory student at the time of her visit; and the former 
Emory students one ran into upon turning the corner—either tour- 
ing or stationed in Germany. 

Those stationed in West Germany were to be envied their oppor- 
tunities to avail themselves of German music, art, and drama. The 
manure of money has fortunately brought the flower of culture to 
brilliant blossom. The restored Alte Pinakothek in Munich again 
offers its overwhelming collection of old masters, and it was reassur- 
ing to see one’s favorites hanging serenely oblivious of what they 
had been through. Concerts and operas flourish in the perennial 
Festspiele, and the dramas of Goethe and Schiller, though presented 
less and less frequently, are still brought to life by groups of out- 
standing actors. The stage offers perhaps the best evidence of the 
changing public taste: the late eighteenth-century and early nine- 
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teenth-century classic plays will no doubt gradually vanish from the 
repertoire, and the classic prose works of the same period will find 
fewer and fewer readers. And logically so. It is not difficult to draw 
the obvious analogy when one remembers with what zest the Jung- 
deutsche of the period between the Wars of Liberation and the 
Revolution of 1848, catching fire from the political tinder of the 
time and welcoming the new technical and social advances, rejected 
Goethe, the idol of a vanished age and the exponent of a then ab- 
ruptly archaic artistic attitude. Goethe, who did not even ride in the 
first German locomotive that puffed its way from Nirnberg to Fiirth 
in 1835, would be acutely uncomfortable on the interplanetary space 
station of 2135. 

And yet the German of 1958 in some ways clings to the tradi- 
tional. The restorations of present-day West Germany are, as the 
Germans themselves say, schén gefalscht. German thoroughness has 
preserved the first plans, and the half-timbers of the restored build- 
ings will acquire the same color of their originals—by being stained 
with ox blood. 

The various international exchange organizations are quietly and 
gradually contributing to the formation of a growing academic com- 
munity. At the hospitable university functions, carefully planned by 
the German Foreign Office, it was pleasant to meet the authors of 
critical works one had just read before coming to Germany. The 
authors themselves, in many instances, had lectured at American 
universities. The most stimulating atmosphere was that at the Uni- 
versity of Mainz, where the professors live on the university grounds 
and where there has thus developed a closer student-professor rela- 
tionship than that existing at the prewar German university. 

Wolfenbiittel, a small town comparatively untouched by the war, 
offers a good example of the trend toward academic codperation. 
Here is the magnificent library, teeming with literary treasures, of 
which Lessing was once librarian and which is now in charge of a 
man who is also an author. Close to the library is the house where 
Lessing worked on his drama of religious tolerance, Nathan der 
W eise. His study will be turned into a guest room for foreign schol- 
ars who come to use the library. 
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Although it is disillusioning, after eighteen years, to see a Kraft 
cheese factory stolidly standing at the edge of the German forest, 
the Drachenfels still overlooks the fabled Rhine, Gemiitlichkeit and 
German hospitality still charm the foreign guest, mad Ludwig's cas- 
tles are still breath-takingly beautiful, and the Black Forest still 
offers a dreamy retreat from a satellite-conscious age. 





A Goal of Art 
By CuHarves R. Hart 


My verses have no other plan 
Than this, in each year’s journey round the sun, 
To be the record of the course I run, 
Or less a record than a colloquy 
With God and Man, 


My words to Nature, her replies to me. 


No circumstances can belie 
My faith that we, who move in time and space, 
Follow a path that God’s own fingers trace. 
I write because I see another sign 


That God, not I, 


Directs my life, and Nature is divine. 


I claim no special sight to see 
What none has ever witnessed on the earth. 
My confidences have no other worth 
Than this, that one who reads them may declare, 
“Even so to me 
The beauty of the world showed bright and fair.” 


Though none should read, I still would write; 
The impulse would be there, and I must heed, 
For this would always be my greatest need, 
To give full utterance to mind and heart, 
Pajn and delight. 
To reach Ged’s ear is still a goal of art. 
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Some Old Road Names in Georgia 


By Joun H. Gorr 


Dr. John H. Goff, Professor of Business Administration, is adding an interest- 
ing footnote to Georgia history by seeking out the significance of the place 
names of today and yesterday. 


N THESE DAYS when we do much traveling with the aid of efficient 

little touring maps on which most of the highways are carefully 
numbered, one is prone to forget that roads bear names as well as 
numbers. Georgia has a profusion of such road names. Mostly the 
designations are mere matter-of-fact tabs, like “Albany Road,” 
“Macon Road,” “Elberton Road,” and so on. But there is also a 
substantial group of unusual route names that rank high in Georgia’s 
galaxy of fascinating geographic appellations. This essay will single 
out some of these unique names to indicate their range and diversity. 
It would be helpful to the reader to indicate with exactness the 
courses of the routes, but that task would be complicated without a 
special set of accompanying maps. The discussion, therefore, will be 
presented as a place-name sketch with a few comments about the ori- 
gins of some of the ways to be listed. 

In common with any significant body of geographic names, many 
of Georgia’s old road designations are subject to division and sub- 
division into categories of kindred words. Sometimes, each of the 
routes in a given group will bear the same name, like, “River Road,” 
“Pocket Road,” “Old Shell Road,’ and so on. On the other hand, 
while the import and significance of individual road names may differ 
within a given group, the implications of the terms plainly show that 
they belong in a common order. For example, titles like, “Tobacco 
Road,” “Old Stave Road,” “Potash Road,” “Gold Diggers’ Road,” 
“Egg and Butter Road,” efc., are clearly of economic significance; 
while names like “Shakerag Road,” “Fussville Road,” “‘Cocklebur 
Road,” “Bump Head Road,” “Nowhere Road,” “Dark Corner 
Road,” and “Red Bug Road” are intended to be facetious. 

The largest of these name groups by far encompasses the “River 
Roads,” a designation which usually applies to routes that run up 
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and down major streams on courses that are adjacent to and parallel 
with the waterways. Interestingly enough, however, ways leading 
from and to rivers may also be referred to as “River Roads.” The 
little point is worth noting, because roads usually have dual names 
and a particular designation will depend on the direction and desti- 
nation of the traveler. A route leading to a river would properly be 
a river road, while one leading away from the stream would ordi- 
narily bear the title of the first important place or commun: .7 in that 
direction. Nonetheless, in Georgia, a thoroughfare running either 
from or to a large stream may sometimes be known as a “River 
Road.” 

The expression “River Road” is not especially distinctive, but 
some of the ways that fall into this category are among the most 
noted routes of Georgia. Chief among these is the “Old River Road”’ 
from Savannah to Augusta, which led up the west side of the Savan- 
nah River. This early way was “marked out” in 1736-37 on the 
orders of Gener::l Oglethorpe and was the first long white man’s 
thoroughfare ot Georgia. Parts of it have been paved and have thus 
become segments of the modern road system. Other sections, how- 
ever, are either abandoned completely or only remain as obscure 
little dirt byways. 

At the time this “Old River Road” was opened, Oglethorpe com- 
mented that it connected at Augusta with a trail that the Cherokees 
had blazed from their country. He was speaking of a noted trace 
which early records mention as the Cherokee, or Upper Trading 
Path. Substantial parts of this aboriginal way eventually evolved 
into pioneer white men’s traces that are yet remembered by the peo- 
ple along their courses. One of these is the “Petersburg Road,” lead- 
ing from Augusta to the site of the former town of Petersburg, that 
is now inundated by the waters of Clark Hill Dam, but which was 
located in southeast Elbert County, between the forks of the Broad 
and Savannah rivers. Above Petersburg, another route which de- 
veloped along a part of the Cherokee Path was the “Red Hollow 
Road,” that runs by Amandaville and Avalon to the area of Toccoa. 
It is not known when or how the road derived its name, or the loca- 
tion of the hollow that gave rise to the appellation. 
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At a point above Toccoa, the Red Hollow Road intersected the 
“Unicoy Turnpike,” leading northwestward to Tennessee. This 
route was the first vehicular way over the Blue Ridge in north cen- 
tral Georgia and was one of the earliest interstate toll roads in the 
nation. It was first planned in 1813 by a company of Cherokee chiefs 
and Indian country whit< iien to run from East Tennessee to the 
head of poleboat navigation on the Tugalo, an upper tributary of 
the Savannah River, and was intended to be the shortest land-water 
route from Tennessee to the Atlantic seaboard. Beginning at Nine 
Mile Creek near Knoxville, it crossed extreme western North Caro- 
lina and led over the Blue Ridge in Georgia through the Unicoi Gap 
(that commemorates the name of the trace), thence through Nacoo- 
chee Valley, and then to a point on the Tugalo not far to the east 
of Toccoa. 

At Toccoa there developed as a spur of the Cherokee Path (or 
Red Hollow Road) an interesting pioneer route called the “Locust 
Stake Road.” This trace bore northward through Stephens and 
Habersham counties to cross Tallulah River at a former ford lo- 
cated in front of the Samuel Dobbs summer home on Lake Rabun, 
thence by Clayton and through Rabun Gap to a locust stake or post 
on the Georgia-North Carolina line, above present Dillard. The old 
way derived its name from this marker on the boundary of the two 
states. 

The Petersburg Road mentioned above belongs in a curious and 
interesting category of road names, because it leads toward a town 
that no longer exists. As noted, the site of Petersburg is now flooded, 
but even before this inundation the place had long since died, al- 
though the town at one time had a boat and ferry landings, streets, 
and some fifty houses. The name of the thoroughfare, however, has 
been continued over the long years. This persistence illustrates well 
the enduring tenacity of most old road names. 

Ancther route that remains, although the town which gave rise to 
its name has long since ceased to exist, is the “Old Sunbury Road.” 
This thoroughfare was the longest post-Revolutionary road of 
Georgia. It b<gan in Greensboro and led southward via Sparta, 
Swainsboro, Taylors Creek, and Midway Church on U. S. 17 to 
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Sunbury, located on the Midway River in eastern Liberty County. 
Sunbury was once a prosperous and flourishing place, and during 
Colonial years it was the second port of Georgia. In 1804, however, 
the community was visited by a tropical storm that crippled the 
site; and in 1824, another hurricane devastated the place so badly 
it dwindled to a village and finally became a “dead town.” Even so, 
back in the interior, from Washington County southward, the road 
to Sunbury is still remembered, although the people on the old 
course often garble the name by calling it “Sunsberry”’ or “Sunburg” 
Road. 

There are a dozen or so of these old thoroughfares which lead 
to places that no longer exist. One route, with an interesting twist, 
is the “Hard Money Road,” that runs across lower Webster County 
into a town now called Weston. But before this last name was 
adopted in 1856, the place had been known for a considerable period 
as “Hard Money.” The distinctiveness of the road name lies in the 
fact that although the town changed, the designation of the highway 
did not. 

It is not known how the village of “Hard Money” originally re- 
ceived its name, although one gathers that people were ashamed of 
the tab because it bore an avaricious connotation. Such appellations 
were common in the formative years of Georgia. In that period back 
country wags delighted in foisting whimsical monikers like “Hard 
Money” on little trading points where it was claimed people were 
cheated or denied credit in the stores. Thus there was an array of 
names like “Hard Cash,” “Hard Bargain,” “Pay Up,” “Cheatum,” 
“Grab All,” ‘“Trickem,” and so on. Georgia still retains numbers of 
these amusing names, mostly in the designations of nondescript little 
crossroads that were once the sites of country stores. There must 
be, even now, a half-dozen “Grab Alls,” and equally as many 
“Trickems.”’ 

The commemoration of former towns in the names of routes that 
lead to the sites of such places brings to mind another feature of old 
road names: there are two early ways which switched destinations 
during the passage of years, although after such shifts the changed 
ways continued to be known under their old names. One of these is 
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the Peachtree Road, -vhich is probably the best-known thoroughfare 
of Georgia. This route was originally opened in the Creek War of 
1813-14 asa military way for hauling supplies to the Chattahoochee, 
where in turn it was expected the goods would be moved downstream 
by boats to troops operating in areas contiguous to the middle sec- 
tion of the river. The road began at Hog Mountain in today’s upper 
Gwinnett County, and ran in a southwesterly direction via Duluth, 
Norcross, and Brookhaven to present Buckhead. Instead of con- 
tinuing southward, however, along today’s Peachtree Road (and 
Peachtree Street) into the heart of Atlanta, the original old way 
turned at Buckhead along what is now Paces Ferry Road to Moores 
Mill Road, thence approximately down the course of the latter to 
the Indian community of Standing Peachtree at the mouth of Peach- 
tree Creek on the Chattahoochee. With the removal of the Creeks 
from the area in the 1820's, the former Indian village, still under 
the name “Standing Peachtree,” changed to a little trading spot and 
post office of the white people. When the point which became Atlanta 
started developing to the eastward after the coming of the railroad, 
the route from Buckhead to Five Points became increasingly impor- 
tant, and finally this extension appropriated the name Peachtree 
Road. Actually the stretch was a connection of that road at Buck- 
head and not a segment of the original thoroughfare. 

Another noted route that switched destinations is the “Old Quaker 
Road.” This thoroughfare was opened in 1769 by a colony of Quak- 
ers who settled around Wrightsboro in upper McDuffie County as 
a direct way from this settlement to Savannah. The route led south- 
ward across Brier Creek, thence via Waynesboro to the present junc- 
ture of U.S. 301 and Georgia 24, where it intersected an established 
trace to Savannah—a way which will be mentioned shortly as the 
“King’s Road,” “Middle Ground Road,” and “Old Savannah-Au- 
gusta Stage Road.” As the years passed, Wrightsboro continued in 
existence, but with diminished importance. In time Warrenton sprang 
up to the southwest of it and began to grow. These developments led 
to a switching of the northern terminus of the Quaker Road from 
Wrightsboro to Warrenton. This shift occurred so long ago that 
people in the latter place firmly believe the road has always ended 
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there. This could not have been the case, however, because when the 
Quaker Road was first opened, the site of Warrenton lay beyond the 
Georgia frontier, in Indian territory. 

Among the most significant of Georgia’s old road appellations are 
the names of the noted arterial emigrant routes across the State to 
the West. The leaders among these were two “Federal Roads.” One 
of them led from the present Hall-Jackson County line northwest- 
ward across the Cherokee Country toward Knoxville and Nashville; 
while another ran westward from what is now Macon across the 
Creek Nation to the Alabama River. The rights to open these Indian 
Country ways were formally provided for in treaties of the Federal 
government with the Cherokees and Creeks in 1805. Each of the 
traces became the first vehicular and post route of their respective 
areas of the state. Much of the former Cherokee Federal Road re- 
mains in daily use, but the Creek Country way is largely abandoned 
and forgotten because it followed a sandy course which was difficult 
for vehicular traffic. 

In addition to the “Federal Roads” there were a half-dozen later 
emigrant ways to the West that became known as ““Alabama Roads,” 
because their first general destination to the westward was the terri- 
tory or state of Alabama. Actually, however, the thoroughfares 
were the routes used by early “movers” into the whole area of the 
Old Southwest, since in Alabama there were connections into Mis- 
sissippi, and from there to Arkansas, Louisiana, and eventually to 
Texas. Beginning in the 1820's, the great saga of the westward cot- 
ton expansion mainly took place along these thoroughfares. 

With the exception of a route that sloped across northwest Geor- 
gia from Tennessee to Alabama and the Cherokee Federal Road 
which had a connection to that territory, the “Alabama Roads” be- 
gan in the middle of the state, on the western banks of the Ocmulgee 
or upper Chattahoochee and ran westward on roughly paralleling 
courses that ranged up to forty miles or so apart. At the beginning 
points on these rivers the emigrant thoroughfares had a complexity 
of connections that led from Virginia, the Carolinas, and the older 
parts of Georgia. Most of the Alabama Roads remain in use and are 
well-remembered by old folk who dwell along their courses. Curi- 
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ously enough, though, people who live on one of the routes are prone 
to insist that their thoroughfare is the “Old Alabama Road,” and 
they seem unaware there are other ways bearing the same name. 

As has been indicated, some road names can properly be assigned 
to an economic category. An interesting little sub-group that belongs 
in this division comprises the “Wire Roads.” There are several 
routes in this grouping, and they derive their names from the fact 
that they were once followed by early telegraph lines. The most sig- 
nificant of these ways is the Creek Country Federal Road of 1805, 
which was mentioned above as running west from Macon. In the 
middle of the last century, when a telegraph line from New York 
and Washington to New Orleans was strung across Georgia, the 
facility passed through Macon and followed the Federal Road for 
a considerable distance westward out of that place, thus giving rise 
to the dual name “Old Federal Wire Road” under which the thor- 
oughfare is now remembered by old people. Beyond Flint River, 
however, the Wire Road and the original Federal Road diverged. 
The former led on to Columbus as the “Wire Road,”’ whereas the 
latter veered southwestward to pass through the Fort Benning 
area, and reach the Chattahoochee to the south of Columbus. 

But there were other interesting road names with an economic 
implication. One of these was the “Tobacco Road.” This name was 
not a figment of Erskine Caldwell’s imagination. There was, and 
still is, an actual route bearing that label. It began in the vicinity of 
Grovetown to the west of Augusta, and led through the present Fort 
Gordon area toward a point on the Savannah River to the east of 
Gracewood in Richmond County. The ““Tobacco Road” was a rolling 
road: i.e., is followed a high, dry course which permitted users to 
“roll” goods like tobacco along its course in oaken hogsheads. When 
such containers were turned on their sides and tongues or shafts 
attached to their ends, they could be pulled with draft animals just 
as a wagon is drawn. 

One of the most intriguing names in the economic category is the 
“Old Gold Diggers’ Road” of Lumpkin County. It seemingly began 
on the Chestatee River, and led westward to a point on the upper 
side of Dahlonega, where it curved southward to the site of Auraria. 
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Significant parts of it are now abandoned, but in the gold rush days 
that ensued around Dahlonega and Auraria, it was a connection by 
which gold rushers from upper Georgia and the Carolinas reached 
those mining centers. 

Another route name with an economic implication is “Steam Mill 
Road.” There are several such appellations in Georgia. One of the 
ways bearing the name runs east from Columbus to the site of a for- 
mer mill in Muscogee County, on the upper side of Upatoi Creek. 
Another route with the title is in northwest Seminole County where 
there has long been a village called “Steam Mill.” Both of these 
names are old tabs, and they serve to remind us that steam mills 
were once exciting innovations in a community and marks of prog- 
ress into a new age. 

Some of the most intriguing (and naturally the oldest) road names 
are found in the areas of colonial Georgia, in the coastal region and 
along the Savannah River. Of particular interest in these sections 
were early routes known as “King”’ or “King’s Road.” There were 
several thoroughfares bearing this designation, and the name is in- 
teresting because it carried about the same connotation in provincial 
days as our present “U.S. Highway.” The most noted of the “King 
Roads” ran from Savannah to Augusta through Springfield, Sylva- 
nia, and the present village of Shell Bluff in eastern Burke County. 
The route ran parallel with and to the west of the earlier Old Sa- 
vannah-Augusta River Road that has been mentioned. After the 
Revolution the name “King’s Road” apparently proved distasteful 
to the citizens because the way next became known as the “Middle 
Ground Road.” Eventually it evolved into the Old Savannah and 
Augusta Stage Road, and it is now remembered by most people 
under that designation. A probable “King Road”’ that still survives, 
begins on U. S. 17, above Darien, and runs via Townsend to Ludo- 
wici. One cannot be positive that the expression is of royal origin, 
but the name is very old, and the route lies within former colonial 
territory. 

A name that is comparable to “King Road” is “Old Colony Road,” 
a designation which elderly people in Evans and Liberty counties 
apply to a lower segment of the Sunbury route that has been men- 
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tioned. The section in question stretches from a point near Daisy in 
the former county to Taylors Creek in Liberty, via a present-day 
place called Willie. 

During the Revolution there developed some interesting thor- 
oughfares that were known as “Tory Roads” and “Rebel Roads.” 
There are several references to the Tory ways in Revolutionary rec- 
ords, but apparently people were willing to let the name sink into 
oblivion and it is not now possible to identify the routes which once 
bore this title. The ‘Rebel Roads” are also frequently mentioned in 
old documents, and for a time it seemed that they too were lost. But 
in the last year, Mr. and Mrs. Leodel Coleman of Statesboro have 
been finding elderly informants who remember something about the 
course of a “Rebel Road” in Bulloch County. Actually the “Rebel 
Roads” seem to have been parts or branches of one common route 
that had the approximate shape of an inverted Y. The thoroughfare 
apparently began in the middle Savannah River region, between Sa- 
vannah and Augusta, and curved southward in an arc around British 
occupied areas about Savannah and along the coast. Below the mouth 
of the Canoochee River, one fork of the inverted Y led down the 
west side of the Ogeechee to the sea, while the other prong extended 
over the Altamaha River via Fort Barrington, and past Burnt Fort 
on the Satilla, to the St. Marys. The latter way was used by the 
Americans for the invasion of Florida during the Revolution. 

This article began by contrasting in a fashion numbered highways 
and those that bear names. This point perhaps by implication may 
leave the thought that highway numbering is a new practice. Such is 
not the case, however. Virtually from the foundation of the Ameri- 
can Colonies it became common to mark the course of a route through 
the wilderness by cutting a selected number of chops, notches, or 
blazes on trees along the way. This marking was the pioneer equiva- 
lent of today’s road numbering. A “blaze” was a smooth-cut gash on 
the trunk of a tree, while “chops” or “notches” were V-shaped in- 
dentations that were cut into the trunk. Anyone desiring to mark a 
route could select any given combination of these symbols. For in- 
stance, Federal troops in this region customarily used three notches 
to indicate new military traces through the forest. About 1816, when 
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some soldiers were sent from south Alabama via present Fort Gaines 
to establish Fort Scott on Flint River below Bainbridge, they marked 
the way with the customary three notches and thus opened a road 
bearing that name. This particular “Three Notch Road” and most 
marked ways eventually lost their early names, but interestingly 
enough Georgia still has two routes that commemorate the frontier 
method of numbering roads. One of these is the “Old Five Notch 
Trail” that runs up the west side of the Chattahoochee in Heard 
County; and another is the “Old Two Chop Way” of upper Bul- 
loch County. 

Some other categories of names which should be touched upon 
briefly are the ‘“Longstreets,”’ the “Plank Roads,” the “Old Shell 
Roads,” the “Smoky Roads,” and the “Avenues.”” There were once 
several “Longstreet Roads,” and at least two important old routes 
with this name still survive. One is in eastern Elbert County and the 
other is in northwest Bleckley. The expression did not refer to a 
paved street, but rather to a relatively heavily populated road with 
numbers of houses along the course. Georgia had at one time num- 
bers of “Plank Roads,” i.e., thoroughfares which were constructed 
by laying two rows of hewn logs on the ground as stringers with 
planking across from stringer to stringer to furnish a bridge-like 
route. The longest ‘Plank Road” led from Augusta to Louisville, 
but the best-remembered way with the name ran from the area of 
present Griffin across the northwest corner of Pike County to the 
Flat Shoals of Flint River. The route coincided with a segment of 
the earlier Oakfuskee Path, one of the most famous arterial Indian 
trading ways of the country. “Shell Roads,’’ constructed with fossil- 
ized sea shells or oyster shells, were once common along the coast 
and on important offshore islands. They were probably the finest 
man-made routes of their day in the state. Both Shell Roads and 
Plank Roads were usually chartered turnpikes that operated as toll 
roads. The expression “Smoky Road” is one of the most enigmatic 
road names in the state. No one seems to know the significance of the 
designation ; or if people know, they are unwilling to tell the mean- 
ing. There are several “Smoky Roads” ; perhaps the two best-known 
ones are in western Fulton County and in southwest Coweta County. 
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The name “Avenue” is a grandiloquent old Georgia road name that 
used to be applied to a long, straight thoroughfare cut through pine 
forests. The name was used in several instances, but the most promi- 
nent route with the name was “Railroad Avenue,” that ran straight 
from Brunswick northward to the Altamaha River. 

In addition to road names that can be fitted into groups, there are 
many interesting appellations which are not subject to categorizing. 
One of these is the ‘Bonny Clabber Road” of lower Laurens County. 
The name involves a route leading to a former boat landing on the 
west side of the Oconee called the Bonny Clabber Bluff. The desig- 
nation was originally Baunauclaughbauh, but so few people could 
pronounce that tongue-twisting moniker, the expression was simpli- 
fied to “Bonny Clabber.” 

Georgia people have long delighted in taking the name of a bird 
or animal and turning it into an interesting place name: “Eagle 
Grove,” “Owl Rock,” “Crow Harbor,” “Hog Heaven Branch,” 
“Buzzard Flopper Creek,” “Alligator Congress,” and so on in great 
variety. This proclivity has been extended into road naming: there 
is a route called “Snake Nation Road” in upper Lowndes County. 

One of the most distinctive route names of Georgia is the High- 
tower Trail, a former Indian trace which ran from the Apalachee 
River to the Etowah. A substantial part of the course is the present 
boundary line between DeKalb and Gwinnett counties. This name, 
one can be certain, is a corruption of the Indian word Jtawa which 
the white people also turned into the present “Etowah.” In the two 
instances in which the word Etowah occurred in the old Cherokee 
Country of Georgia, the whites also converted the name to “High- 
tower.”’ The really interesting point about the appellation, though, 
is the fact that the initial H of Hightower is a Cockney H that was 
long ago stuck on the word, probably by early Indian traders. In the 
years when we were closer to the British, it was common to use an 
H before place names beginning with a vcwel: ““Hocony” (Oconee) ; 
““Hohoopee” (Ohoopee) ; ““Howgechu” (Ogeechee) ; ““Hallatama- 
ha” (Altamaha), and so on. The H’s were eventually dropped from 
such words, however, except in the cases of “Hightower” and “Hia- 
wassee.”’ The latter word is of Cherokee origin and should properly 
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have been A yuhwasi, meaning a meadow or savannah. The signifi- 
cance of Jtawa, or Etowah, is not known. 

One old thoroughfare name that merits discussion is the “Shake- 
rag Road.” The route leads west from Suwanee in Gwinnett Coun- 
ty, across the Chattahoochee along the boundary between Fulton 
and Forsyth counties. A short distance west of the river it reaches a 
village that is properly called Sheltonville but which has long been 
known to the facetious-minded as “Shakerag.” The spot is not the 
only Shakerag in the state; there are some half-dozen other commu- 
nities and spots in Georgia with the name, but the first locality men- 
tioned seems to be the only such place that has a road with the same 
tab. Interestingly enough, we do not have very good documentary 
evidence to explain the significance of ““Shakerag.”” This omission is 
an unusual shortcoming in view of the fact that the name was once a 
popular pioneer whimsy. Failure of older people to leave us a written 
explanation of the term would be analogous to our neglecting to 
define the slang word “scram,” so that people a century from now 
would know what we meant by that term when they saw it in print. 
Now, “scram’’ was not picked at random for this comparison: from 
what one can learn in talking to some old people, “Shakerag” prob- 
ably meant something like “scram.” Apparently the expression was 
applied to communities that prided themselves on being rough and 
tough; and any stranger who did not have business in such localities 
was liable to be chased away “shaking” his “rag,” i.e., with his shirt- 
tail flying. Numbers of other explanations have been offered for the 
name, but the one given seems to be the most logical on the basis of 
information from elderly citizens of various “Shakerag” sections. 
It might be noted that the informants in these instances were them- 
selves amused with the backwoodsy old expression and seemed to 
enjoy talking about it. 

There is one feature of road naming that has not been mentioned, 
and this point involves antonymical expressions to be found in road 
names. Place name students quickly learn that in any substantial 
body of names there are nearly always some appellations with oppo- 
site meanings from others. Indeed, the searcher soon begins to watch 
for words with such contrary connotations. By way of illustrating 
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the matter, the ““Welcome All Road” of lower Fulton County has 
the opposite implication from “Shakerag”’ ; while the “Gratis Road” 
in Walton County is exactly the reverse of the “Grab All Road” in 
upper Lincoln County. Sometimes the contrast between names is not 
so obvious. For example, a “Lick Skillet Road” (of which there are 
several) leads to a poor community; whereas, an “Oakland Road” 
(of which there are also several) leads to a relatively rich section, 
because Oakland signifies an area with superior soil. 

In closing there are three intriguing names which should be nected. 
One is the old “Laughing Gal Road” to a little crossroads bearing 
that name in western Cherokee County; another is the “Kissingbower 
Road” that leads southward from U. S. 78 at the western fringe of 
Augusta. And lastly there is the “Linger Longer” Road which runs 
to a crossing called ‘‘Linger Longer Bridge”’ on Richland Creek in 
lower Greene County. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


James Shannon Warwick, B.A. (Vanderbilt) ’55, of the Theology 
Class of °58, died on March 22, 1956, in the Emory University 
Hospital. On his deathbed he expressed a wish that a prayer and 
meditation chapel might be provided in the hospital for the troubled 
and the bereaved. This wish was fulfilled by the generous gifts of 
family, classmates, and friends which made possible the construction 
and furnishing of the small James Shannon Warwick Memorial 
Chapel, a part of the Chaplain’s suite on the main floor of the Hos- 
pital. It was dedicated on the afternoon of August 10, 1957, with 
Dr. John B. Tate, ’29T, in charge of the service. Mrs. Warwick, 
James’s widow, made the response for the donors, and President 
White accepted the chapel for the University. The portrait, which 
hangs on the rear wall, was painted by Michael Honigsberg, of New 
York and Palm Beach. 
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Commemorating the American 
Civil War 
By BELL IRVIN WILEY 


Dr. Bell Irvin Wiley, Professor of History, has been named by President Eisen- 
hower a member of a ten-man Civil War Centennial Commission to prepare 
a program for the national observance to begin in 1961. A “National Assem- 
bly” of representatives of historical societies, archives, patriotic groups, and 
civic organizations was held in the auditorium of the Interior Building in 
Washington on January 14-15. For this occasion General Grant, Chairman 
of the Commission, designated Professor Wiley to deliver the keynote address. 


ELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, fellow members of the 

Civil War Centennial Commission, and friends. It is a pleasure 
and a privilege to talk to you for a short while this morning about 
some of the objectives and plans of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. I should like to stress the fact that the Commission is just 
beginning to function and that we are still in the initial stages of our 
planning. We are delighted that you have assembled for this two-day 
session to bring to us from the organizations that you represent 
ideas and suggestions about the character and scope of the Commis- 
sion’s work. We appreciate your taking the time and trouble to meet 
with us on this occasion. We shall listen with great interest to 
your discussions and give the most thoughtful consideration to your 
proposals. 

Another point that I should like to emphasize is that the remarks 
that I am about to make are not to be considered as official state- 
ments of Commission policy, for I have not had an opportunity to 
discuss with General Grant and other members of the Commission 
the content of this introductory talk. These remarks should be re- 
garded, then, as my personal impressions of the thinking of the 
Commission at this time concerning the principles that should guide 
it and some of the things it hopes to accomplish. These ideas have 
come in part from informal contacts with many people interested in 
the Civil War and in part from my experience in studying and writ- 
ing about the war. 
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First, I should like to stress the point that the Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission hopes earnestly to avoid any sort of activity that 
will tend to revive the bitterness and hatred engendered by the con- 
flict of a century ago. Rather, we want to commemorate the greatness 
demonstrated by both sides in that momentous struggle. The Civil 
War was a time of supreme greatness for both North and South— 
and for the American nation. Never before or since have Americans 
been called on to make such enormous sacrifices as in the terrible 
years, 1861 to 1865. The cost is tragically told in terms of human 
lives. 

On the Southern side about 258,000 soldiers made the supreme 
sacrifice; of these, 94,000 died of hostile bullets and 164,000 from 
other causes. On the Union side, deaths aggregated 360,222; of 
these, 110,070 were battle casualties and 250,112 were deaths from 
other causes. More than twice as many men, North and South, died 
of disease as perished from enemy bullets. The aggregate in soldier 
deaths on both sides in the Civil War was 618,009. Deaths of Ameri- 
can service men in all other wars, beginning with the American Revo- 
lution and coming on down through the Korean conflict, totaled only 
606,000. 

But deaths of men who donned the uniform were only a part of 
the sacrifice. The deprivation, anxiety, loneliness, and sorrow of the 
folk at home, and especially of the lowly women left to care for large 
families during the absence of their menfolk, were so tremendous as 
hardly to be comprehensible to people of our generation. 

These enormous sacrifices were made by the people of both sec- 
tions with a fortitude and heroism that was nothing short of magnifi- 
cent. The exemplary conduct of our forebears in this costly struggle 
should inspire in us the profoundest admiration and pride. 

It is this sacrifice and heroism of Americans, North and South, 
that we Americans of today, their descendants, seek to commemo- 
rate. There is no desire on the part of the Commission, as I interpret 
its motivation, to give to the commemoration any sectional or parti- 
san character. The war was America’s greatest experience and the 
centennial commemoration of it should be an American activity, an 
American ceremonial, recognizing the sincerity of both contestants 
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and glorying in the greatness that they demonstrated in supporting 
their respective causes. 


The most appropriate way to commemorate this great experience— 
and the one that will have the most lasting value—in my opinion, is 
to increase our understanding of it. We should seek to broaden and 
deepen our knowledge of the conflict, to determine the true facts 
and comprehend their real meaning. 

There are many ways in which we may promote the enriching of 
our knowledge of the Civil War. And you people here, and the or- 
ganizations that you represent, are especially well-situated to imple- 
ment these means. I should like to emphasize a few of the specific 
proposals that have come to the attention of the Commission. 

1. Utilization of the tremendous interest that the centennial may 
be expected to arouse to persuade people who still have manuscripts, 
ntwspapers, pictures, maps, and rare documents in private posses- 
sion to bring these materials out of attics, basements, and strong 
boxes, take them to state and local depositories for evaluation and 
screening, and, if their value seems to merit, permit them to be mi- 
crofilmed. One film copy of this material should be preserved in the 
local depository and another, preferably the negative, should be sent 
to Washington. Donation of material thus brought to light should 
be encouraged, but the most important thing is to obtain facsimiles 
and make these facsimiles easily available for the use of interested 
persons. 

2. The collection, collation, and reproduction of Civil War news- 
papers is a project especially worthy of consideration. Newspapers 
are probably the greatest single, unexploited source for the study of 
the conflict of the 1860's. And they are one of the richest sources. 
It is not inconceivable that files of all Civil War newspapers should 
be built up from scattered holdings, filmed, and copies of the film 
placed in a central depository for use and loan. 

3. Use of all types of materials ought to be facilitated by the 
preparation and publication of bibliographies, indices, guides, and 
inventories. I should like to mention a few specific aids. Bibliography 
of State Participation in the Civil War, a most helpful guide com- 
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piled and published by the United States Government in 1913, should 
be brought up to date to include the many books and articles that 
have appeared in the forty-five years since the work was originally 
issued. Indices for the Official Records, Army, and the Official Rec- 
ords, Navy, ought to be revised to increase their usefulness and re- 
issued to enhance their availability. These indices have long been out 
of print, and they have become so scarce and expensive as to be 
beyond the reach of many people who want to make use of them. 
A general bibliography of the Civil War, including articles as well 
as books, ought to be prepared under competent direction and made 
available in printed form. 

A considerable number of state and local depositories have no 
published guides to their manuscripts. Issuance by these agencies of 
guides to their Civil War manuscripts would be an appropriate cen- 
tennial activity. It would, of course, be highly desirable if the guides 
to the Civil War manuscripts could be a part of a general project 
that would include all of the agencies’ manuscript holdings. 

The National Archives would like to prepare inventories and 
guides for the most important of its Civil War materials. All possi- 
ble assistance should be given by the commission and by the organi- 
zations which you represent to help the National Archives obtain 
the funds and the staff necessary for the preparation of these much- 
needed aids. 

The Library of Congress several years ago projected the prepa- 
ration of a National Register for Manuscripts. This Register is to 
list and describe briefly important mauuscript collections throughout 
the nation. Implementation of that part of the National Register 
project which pertains to the Civil War would surely be a highly 
desirable commemorative activity. 

Another urgently needed aid for the study of the Civil War is a 
National Photographic Catalogue. This should list, locate, identify, 
and provide a miniature facsimile of all individually issued pictures, 
prints and photographs, relating to the Civil War. 

Carrying this program forward will be costly in terms of time, 
money, and staff, and in order for the work to be completed in time 
to have any bearing on the commemorative observances during the 
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period 1961-1965, it must be initiated very soon. But it is to be hoped 
that the Commission, by stimulating interest, and pointing up with 
your aid, some of the things that need to be done, can help local, 
state, and National agencies to obtain the necessary means for carry- 
ing out this program. 

Finally I want to stress the point that we consider the primary 
réle of the Conimission to be that of stimulation and help. The Com- 
mission could not master-mind this vast and important porgram if 
we wished to do so. But it is not our desire in any exclusive or arbi- 
trary fashion to tell the people or their agencies what they should 
do. Rather it is our aim and hope to help them do what they think 
needs to be done and codrdinate their desires and efforts to the best 
interest of all. 


At the Tomb of Thomas Holley Chivers 


Decatur, Georgia 


By Georce Ross RIDGE 


Laugh, Tom. You always said that man’s an ass. 
Time hasn’t cropped his donkey-ears since you 
Were neatly boxed in cement on the grass 

And planted by magnolia with a view 

Of terraces and town and peeling tombs 

Where throaty doves still coo at dusk and dawn 
And where the city chaos groans and booms 
Oblivious echoes through the sculptured lawn. 
For author like the man, Tom, now is dead— 
Another literary anecdote— 

While Poe, your plagiaristic friend, is read 

For thoughts you framed and poems that you wrote. 
Forget the public, sleep in calm decay. 

What’s surer, Tom, than that an ass will bray? 
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The Popol Vuh, Sacred Book 
of the Quiché 


By Luis Lear 


Luis Leal, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, has recently published 
an anthology of Mexican prose, the first section of which contains specimens 
of the literature surviving from before the Spanish conquest. 


HE Popol Vuh, or Libro del Consejo, the sacred book of the 
estes Maya-Quiché people of northern Guatemala, is one of 
the oldest native American documents. Although the original—prob- 
ably a book of paintings with hieroglyphs which the priests inter- 
preted to the people—is now lost, its contents were preserved for 
posterity by an unknown Quiché chronicler, who soon after the con- 
quest took time to record them, writing in his own language but 
using the Latin alphabet he had learned from the Spaniards. He 
transcribed the book, as he says, “because now the Popol Vuh, as it 
is called, cannot be seen any more. . . . The original book written 
long ago existed; but its sight is hidden from the searcher and the 
thinker.” 

The fate of the chronicler’s manuscript was to be the same as that 
of the ancient book. It remained, perhaps intentionally, hidden from 
the researcher and the historian for over a hundred and fifty years. 
It was not until the early part of the eighteenth century when Fran- 
cisco Ximénez, a Spanish friar well-versed in the language and the 
lore of the Quiché people, discovered the manuscript in the parish of 
Santo Tomas Chichicastenango (Guatemala), where he copied the 
original text and translated it into Spanish. 

Ximénez’ manuscript, composed of 112 folios written in two col- 
umns, one for the Quiché text and the other for the Spanish trans- 
lation, was again forgotten for over a hundred years. It was not 
until 1854 that a Viennese doctor, Karl von Scherzer, discovered the 
manuscript while traveling in Guatemala and published for the first 
time, in Vienna in 1857, the Spanish version by Ximénez. Meanwhile 
another traveler, the French Americanist Abbé Charles Etienne 
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Brasseur de Bourbourg, had also discovered the Ximénez manu- 
script in 1855. His French translation was published in Paris in 
1861, together with the Quiché text, an elaborate introduction, and 
profuse notes. These two publications aroused the interest of the 
scientific world and directed attention to the study of the ancient civ- 
ilizations of Central America. Since then the Popol Vuh has been a 
source of information for historians and ethnologists working in this 
field. An English translation of the book, by Dr. Kenneth Sylvan 
Guthrie, appeared in this country in the magazine The World dur- 
ing 1906 and 1907. A translation of the first part of the book had 
already been undertaken by James Pryse and published in Lucifer 
in 1894-1895. The first German translation, the work of Noah Elie- 
ser Pohorilles, appeared in Leipzig in 1913. 

The early translations of the Popol Vuh were not, as may be 
thought, quite accurate, principally because of the translators’ im- 
perfect knowledge of the Quiché language and the psychology of the 
people. The Spanish translation by Ximénez published in Vienna, 
upon which the later translators relied, contains numerous errata, 
due to copyists and the printer’s ignorance of the Spanish language. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg’s French translation, on the other hand, suf- 
fered from a certain degree of phantasy in which the author had 
indulged, attributing to the ancient Quiché people many European 
ideas and concepts they never had. To correct these inaccuracies, 
Professor George Raynaud undertook a new translation directly 
from the Quiché. His French translation, an almost literal version 
published in Paris in 1925, was a great improvement over the pre- 
ceding ones. Its only inaccuracies are due to the fact that Professor 
Raynaud did not have at hand the primitive Quiché text by Ximé- 
nez, but had to work with the Abbé’s copy. His translation was, nev- 
ertheless, considered so important that it was used for a new Spanish 
version, undertaken by the Guatemalan writer Miguel Angel Astu- 
rias and the Spanish critic J. M. Gonzalez de Mendoza, published 
in Paris in 1927. 

The original Ximénez manuscript had been taken to France by 
Brasseur de Bourbourg. Together with other works by Ximénez, it 
was acquired in Europe by the American collector Edward E. Ayer, 
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who brought it to the United States and donated it to Chicago’s 
Newberry Library, where it remained hidden until 1941. In that 
year the Guatemalan scholar Adrian Recinos discovered the manu- 
script there, not catalogued under the name of Popol Vuh, but with 
other manuscripts by Ximénez. Comparing this original transcrip- 
tion with the Quiché text published by the French Abbé, he noticed 
a number of errors as well as important omissions. He therefore 
undertook a new Spanish translation directly from the Quiché. This 
new version, considered to be the most accurate and faithful to the 
spirit of the ancient Quiché people, attracted, upon its publication in 
Mexico City in 1947, the attention of Professor Sylvanus C. Mor- 
ley, an authority on the Maya civilization. With his help and that of 
the Rockefeller Foundation a new English translation was under- 
taken by Recinos and published in 1950. 

The Popol Vuh, which literally means “Book of the Council” 
(Popol, community house; Vuh, book, paper), has been called “the 
most notable manuscript of ancient American literature.”’ The origi- 
nal Quiché document by the sixteenth-century chronicler, as well as 
Ximénez’ translation, were not divided into books or parts, the text 
running without interruption from beginning to end. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg was the first who thought of separating the contents of 
the document into four books according to the subject matter treated 
in each part, and subdividing the books into chapters. This division 
has been accepted and followed by all subsequent translators and 
editors of the text. 

The first part, consisting of nine chapters, relates the creation of 
the world and man: “Then they planned the creation, and the growth 
of the trees and the thickets and the birth of life and the creation of 
man.” According to some critics, the influence of the book of Genesis 
can be detected here. The Quiché chronicler himself states in the 
Preamble to his work, “This we shall write now under the law of 
God and Christianity,” thus indicating the influence of the Spanish 
missionaries. The similarities to the Old Testament, however, are 
slight. The bulk of the story of creation is made up of ideas original 
with the ancient Quiché people. The book begins by enumerating and 
naming the divine beings. This is followed by a genealogy of the 
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Giants, who, with the help of the Grandfathers, create the heavens 
and the earth, plants, animals, and finally the stars. There are wars 
between the gods, struggles between true and false gods, alliances 
between the magicians and the animals of the earth, and a struggle 
between light and darkness, after which the magicians are trans- 
formed into sun and moon. This description of the creation, as re- 
lated in the first part of the Popol Vuh is, according to Professor 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, “in its rude strange eloquence and poetic 
originality, one of the rarest relics of aboriginal thought.” 

The rest of the book reflects even less the influence of Christian 
ideas. Part two, longer than the others (fourteen chapters), treats 
of the mythologies of the Quiché people. The fantastic adventures 
of the two mythical heroes, the twin brothers Hunahpu and Ixbalan- 
qué, remind us of the events related in the Odyssey. The participa- 
tion of animals in the destiny of human beings brings to mind the 
Ramayana. The four owls, for example, save the life of the maiden 
Xqui, the future mother of the two heroes. The heroes themselves 
are helped by the animals, and even the insects. The following epi- 
sode, in which the ants help them, is one of the most interesting. 


And offended by their defeat, the men of Xibalba immedi- 
ately said: ‘““What shall we do in order to overcome them?” 
And turning to the boys they said to them: “Go gather and 
bring us, early tomorrow morning, four gourds of flowers.” 

“Very well. And what kind of flowers?” they asked the men 
of Xibalba. 

“A branch of red chipilin, a branch of white chipilin, a 
branch of yellow chipilin, and a branch of carinimac,” said the 
man of Xibalba. . 

And immediately the boys entered the House of the Knives, 
the second place of tortures in Xibalba. And what the lords 
wanted was that they would be cut to pieces by the knives, and 
would be quickly killed ; that is what they wished in their hearts. 

But the boys did not die. They spoke to the knives and said 
to them: “Yours shall be the flesh of all animals,” they said to 
the knives. And they did not move, but all the knives were quiet. 

Thus they passed the night in the House of Knives, and call- 
ing all the ants, they said to them: “Come, Cutting Ants, come, 
zompompos, and all of you go at once, go and bring all the 
kinds of flowers that we must cut for the lords.” 
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“Very well,” they said, and all the ants went to bring flowers 
from the gardens of Hun-Camé and Vucub-Camé. 

Previously, the lords had warned the guards of the flowers 
of Xibalba: ““Take care of our flowers, do not let them be taken 
by the boys who shall come to cut them.” ... 

Puhuyi was the name of the two who watched the garden of 
Hun-Camé and Vucub-Camé. But they did not notice the ants 
who were robbing them of what they were guarding, turning 
around and moving here and there, cutting the flowers, climbing 
the trees to cut the flowers, and gathering them from the ground 
at the foot of the trees. . . . Quickly they filled the four gourds 
with flowers, which were moist with dew when it dawned. 

And carrying the flowers in the four gourds, the boys went, 
and when they arrived before the lord of Xibalba and the other 
lords, it was lovely to see the flowers they had brought. And in 
this way the lords of Xibalba were overcome. 


The American nature of the Popol Vuh, which has also been 
called “the most notable expression of native American genius,”’ is 


unmistakable. This sense of originality is expressed in many ways, 
but above all in the parallelism and balance that pervades its style. 
This characteristic of native American thinking is manifested espe- 


cially in the dual names of gods, heroes, leaders, and places, which 
quite often are identical and therefore unnecessary. This parallelism 
extends to the phraseology and the expression of ideas. “Here are 
the names of Hun-Hunahpu and Vucub-Hunahpi, as they are called. 
Their parents were Xpiyacoc and Xmucané. During the night Hun- 
Hunahpu and Vucub-Hunahpi were born of Xpiyacoc and Xmu- 
cané.”” 

The ten chapters of Part III treat of the creation of the Maya- 
Quiché man out of corn and dough, thus symbolizing the change 
from a nomadic to an agricultural society. Here we find the history 
of the first inhabitants of Guatemala, as well as that of the principal 
tribes which established themselves in various parts of southern 
Mexico and Yucatan. Here again there are glimpses of the influence 
of the Old Testament. Tulan reminds us of Babel: “Then all the 
people arrived, those from Rabinal, the Cakchique, those from Tzi- 
quinaha, and the people who are now called the Yaqui. And there it 
was that the speech of the tribes changed; their tongues became dif- 
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ferent. They could no longer understand each other clearly after 
arriving at Tulan. There also they separated, there were some who 
had to go East [to Yucatan], but many came here.” Then we are 
told about the people receiving fire from the god Tohil, who had 
created it by “turning about in his shoe.” In return for this divine 
gift the people had to pay a heavy price, human sacrifices. This part 
of the book closes with the description of the hardships suffered by 
the tribes during their peregrination from Tulan in search of a 
better land. 

The twelve chapters of the last part relate the history of the sev- 
eral tribes after leaving Tulan. This, the least interesting part of the 
book for the general reader, is of great importance to the historian 
and the ethnologist. Here we find the history of the kingdom of the 
Quiché at Izmachi, as well as the story of the new migration and the 
founding of Gumarcaah. The book ends with a list of the names of 
the Quiché kings, down to the time of the Spanish conquest. 

According to a remark made by the sixteenth-century Quiché 
scribe, the ancient kings and priests used the Popol Vuh also to pre- 
dict the future: ‘““Great lords and wonderful men were the marvel- 
ous kings Gucumatz and Cotuha, the marvelous kings Quicab and 
Cavizimah. They knew if there would be war, and everything was 
clear before their eyes; they saw if there would be death and hunger, 
if there would be strife. They well knew that there was a place where 
it could be seen, that there was a book which they called the Popol 
Vuh.” Although we cannot use the book in this manner today, we 
can learn from it about the history, cosmogony, and mythology of 
the ancient Quiché. It is also a source of information about their 
religion, customs, dances, legends, tales, and popular beliefs. Its 
significance is apparent, being one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
surviving documents which we have available for our study of the 
nature of primitive American life and thought. 
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EDITORIAL 


Academic writing is taking a terrific beating at the hands of lay 
critics these days. It seems that there is no more deadly judgment 
to be passed on a book than to declare that it reads like a doctoral 
dissertation. Scholars are accused of characteristically employing 
wooden and jejune diction, clichés, professional jargon, circumlocu- 
tions, and all the faults denounced by freshman composition texts. 
Even more serious, it is charged that professors display a most 
inaccurate sense of proportion in their exposition, dragging out 
minor matters to wearying lengths, and, when they do not overlook 
them entirely, passing over major considerations in a few tired 
paragraphs or pages. If a study is fully documented, the author 
is a slave to the footnote technique; if footnotes are largely or 
entirely omitted, he betrays the arrogance of the schoolmaster 
whose ipse dixit is on no occasion to be challenged. 

Now the writings so castigated are serious works—studies in 
history and biography, literature, politics and social problems, phi- 
losophy, and the sciences. Some of them are actually written by 
professors, probably more of them by holders of the Ph. D. degree; 
the critics, however, do not always carefully distinguish between 
academic and non-academic sources. Some of them deserve the full 
severity of the critics for inexcusably bad presentation. But because 
a writer with an academic connection or background has produced 
a bad book is no just ground for condemning academic scholarship 
as a school of bad writing. 

Let it be admitted that since more professors and Ph. D.’s are 
writing books today than in the past (there are more who hold the 
degree and the rank), there are more bad books proceeding thence. 
Let it be admitted also that extraordinary pressures to publish are 
being exerted upon those who have neither a natural nor an acquired 
talent for writing. Nevertheless, it would be wonderful if any large 
proportion of the books produced on college campuses would rank 
as masterpieces of style or would achieve popular appeal. 

Very often, if these productions are found by the general reader 
to be dull, the dullness is in the mind of the reader. For a very large 
number of them are addressed to a highly specialized audience. A 
truly illuminating study of the development of English verse satire 
would probably bore a reader who nevertheless possessed a lively 
appreciation of Pope and Byron. A highly analytical treatise on 
mathematical probability would almost certainly fall flat with a 
bridge player who had memorized the rules of the Goren system. 
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The literary scholar in the first instance and the mathematician 
in the second would peruse them with intense interest. 

The academic writer normally strives hardest to attain a complete 
accuracy of statement. Accurate writing need not always be dull, 
but the employment of adventitious aids to achieve brightness is 
altogether meretricious. Scholars do not frown on wit, in the 
classical meaning of the word, but they cannot tolerate frivolity, 
which in serious discussions is a false wit. A certain tedium cannot 
always be divorced from thoroughgoing analysis, and demonstra- 
tions of abstruse matters must proceed step by step. Only those 
who are inured to mental concentration should expose themselves 
to a broad range of philosophical, mathematical, and scientific 
treatises. “‘What is the use of a book,” said Alice, “without pictures 
or conversations?’ But Alice could have no traffic with most of 
the books in her father’s, Dean Liddell’s, or her friend’s, Professor 
Dodgson’s, libraries. 

It is indeed too bad when those who have no scholarship or 
imperfect scholarship take upon themselves the task of presenting 
discourses in what they conceive to be the scholarly style and 
method. Such works are not rare, and these ludicrous parodies of 
critical writing have unhappily imposed upon naive minds, doing 
no small damage to authentic scholarship. The impersonations of 
the lackey have not infrequently brought the master into disrepute. 

Academic scholars, however, have a clear obligation to com- 
municate their learning to the students in their classrooms, to their 
professional associates, and to the larger community beyond campus 
bounds. On the whole, we may believe that the obligation is gen- 
erally recognized and the task is fairly accomplished. If their com- 
munications are seldom accompanied with great excitement, they 
yet widely diffuse the illumination of truth. 

THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY was founded in the belief 
that our professors are capable of writing with clarity and not 
ungracefully articles which a lay public can read with understanding 
and pleasure. The life of knowledge is in its dissemination. We have 
not asked our contributors to write down to the audience they find 
here, nor to employ tricks to catch the attention of our readers. 
The response of our readers persuades us that what we have aimed 
at we have in good measure achieved. And so perhaps we have done 
something to vindicate the much-abused academic style. 


7. a8, 
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The Confederate Reader 


A Review by WARD PAFFORD 
Dr. Ward Pafford ’32, Professor of English, confesses that he is one of the 


growing number of those for whom the literature of the Civil War is a 
fascinating record. Mr. Harwell’s volume was the Civil War Book Club 
selection for November 1957. 


The American Civil War has become at last a thing living only in the minds 
of those who had no experience of it. It is for grown men and for children, for 
scholars and for casual idlers, a mighty legend wonderful and terrible, irre- 
sistible to the imagination as nothing else in the American past has proved to be. 
And it is altogether likely within the next few years (when we come to observe 
the centennial) that the actualities of the conflict will have become so woven 
into the magic fabric blending history and legend that much of the sense of fact 
and immediacy will be lost. Poetic vision and statement represent one way of 
grasping the living spirit of past times; a more ordinary—and conceivably more 
reliable—route to the texture and feel of scenes and people and events long 
buried is by way of literary artifacts untouched by poetry or historiography. 
It is what the people of the time saw and put down at the time that may prove 
more precious than history’s high-rubbed story or poetry’s seductive images. It 
is this kind of record of the war from the Southern side that Mr. Harwell has 
provided in a collection gathered judiciously from a full variety of significant 
century-old sources.? 

The contents of this volume—sixty-three reprintings from books, newspapers, 
magazines, circulars, broadsides, pamphlets, and posters—are ordered in simple 
chronological fashion from 1860 (when, in December, the South Carolina Con- 
vention formally passed the Ordinance of Secession) through 1865 (when, in 
May, Jefferson Davis was captured at Irwinville, Georgia). In between are 
materials chosen to exhibit scenes, incidents, persons, feelings, and attitudes in 
a pattern making a unique survey of the war as the Confederacy actually knew 
it. Some of the matter is obvious, but always it is chosen with a view toward 
revealing or illuminating a richer than usual picture of the time. 

For 1861, an eye-witness account of the bombardment of Sumter provides a 
colorful beginning suggestive of the storybook attitude toward war prevalent 
on both sides during the “readying time.” There follow, however, rarer glimpses 
of life in the first capital city, Montgomery, then in Richmond and in com- 
fortable winter camp at Manassas. The mood of 1862 is made more sobering 
by reminders of bloody actions at Shiloh and Fredericksburg. This year sees the 
rise of Lee’s star as the greatest soldier of the war—one of the few contempo- 
rary judgments fully sustained by history. But the sketch by John Esten Cook 
of the fabulous William B. Farley, one of Stuart’s scouts, is the most rewarding 
selection for this year. The prophetic events of 1863, such as the loss of Jackson 


1The Confederate Reader. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1957. xxvi, 389 pp. $7.50. 
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and the critical defeats at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, are seen with a sharp 
immediacy. But here again it is out-of-the-way pieces that are most valuable— 
an unidentified officer’s account of the engagement in January between the 
Yankee gun-boat Hatteras and the Confederate cruiser 4labama, and an unusu- 
ally realistic description by a British visitor, Sir Arthur James L. Fremantle, of 
a journey across Texas in the spring. 

A rather surprising discovery is that, by the winter of 1863-64, the deep 
heartland of the Confederacy retained so much of its beauty and strength, at 
least in the eyes of another foreign observer, although the usual impression of 
this time is of shredded splendor and desperate remedies well before Sherman’s 
notorious excursion of the following summer and fall. This selection from 
Fitzgerald Ross’s Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States is in 
sharp contrast, however, to the unpalatable facts of declining power and confi- 
dence apparent as the year 1864 wore along. An Army chaplain’s sermon 
avcemed necessary to discourage desertion, an account of the abortive peace nego- 
tiations, Wheeler’s forlorn exhortations to his ragged cavalry units, and the tale 
of Sherman’s depredations in middle Georgia bring one nearer undoubtedly to 
the actual shape of the last full year of war. 

Among the group for 1865, one stands out notably as the best eye-witness 
report in the entire volume—William Gilmore Simms’s indignant narrative 
(printed on paper originally intended for Confederate bank notes) of the burn- 
ing of Columbia by Sherman’s troops. The volume is concluded with the re- 
printing of Federal General J. H. Wilson’s advertisement of a reward of 
$100,000 in gold for the capture of Jefferson Davis—appropriate symbol of the 
South’s ultimate prostration. 

Despite certain annoying evidences of indifferent book-making, this publica- 
tion is worthy of a place alongside the several impressive volumes and numerous 
shorter items relating to the Confederacy which the editor has prepared in years 
past with enthusiasm and care. It will be scanned with unusual interest by his 
fellow-scholars and surely deserves wide attention from the growing legion of 
general readers for whom the war is a minor passion. 





Reporting the Wars 


A Review by BRapForp D. ANSLEY 


Mr. Ansley, Director of Development, from 1944 to the end of World War 
II commanded a Combat Photographic Unit in the Pacific theater. Dr. 
Joseph J. Mathews, Professor of History, served with the U. 8. Navy in 
charge of a wartime history project of the Bureau of Ordnance. 


There is a special quality about war correspondence (the product and the 
act) which has clothed it with a particular fascination. Considered in its 
simplest aspect, it deals with the most elemental facts of human existence—of 
life and of death. And those who provide the commodity of war news, in the 
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fundamental form of battle reporting, share in the fascination which inheres 
in their work. They are, ordinarily, in the fighting but not of it. They are the 
chroniclers, before whose eyes are played out the ultimate dramas which involve 
other men in pain, fear, despair, exaltation, heroism, and death. William 
Howard Russell tells how “we saw them riding through the guns” in his 
famous description of the charge of the Light Cavalry brigade at Balaclava. 
In George W. Steevens’ great report of an attack by Kitchener on the dervishes 
at Atbara, the writer quotes a senior captain whom he heard panting, “Now 
I call that a very good fight.” From his hotel window, Richard Harding Davis 
watched the “avalanche” of gray-clad German legions rolling through the 
streets of Brussels and compared them to the “swollen waters of the Cone- 
maugh Valley” sweeping through Johnstown. And Ernie Pyle pecked out on 
his ancient portable typewriter “unforgettable sights” he wishes “you could 
have seen.” 

If his book had nothing else, Professor Mathews’ contribution to the histori- 
cal literature of war reporting would be memorable because of its glimpses of 
the varied band of scholars, soldiers, playwrights, politicians, hack writers, 
social commentators, chalatans, cynics, and near-geniuses who have written of 
the world’s armed conflicts during the past 200 years.! The excecpts from 
Russell and Davis, from Steevens and Edward R. Murrow, from Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Vice Admiral Collingwood of Trafalgar are like drumrolls out 
of the past, clippings torn from the pages of history as it was being lived. 

But Dr. Mathews’ book is much more than this. In its most important 
dimension, it is a penetrating analysis of the fundamental problem of what free- 
dom of information really is and how nations have dealt, never very satisfac- 
torily, with the problem of truth in time of war and national crisis. In two 
splendid central chapters (“World War II” and “Censorship and Control’) 
Professor Mathews abandons the role of researcher and meets head-on the 
fundamental questions. 

Recounting the steps by which even the stubbornly self-defeating military 
mind accepted the obvious fact that “news had become a weapon in the arsenal 
of war,” Professor Mathews strikes to the heart of the matter when he says: 
“The new danger was that the defense of news might be based solely on its 
contributions toward victory.” 

“The integrity of the news depended,” he says, “upon the conviction that 
truth rather than falsehood would promise the safest course. . . . When the 
victory for greater publicity was won, the news hazards instead of disappearing 
merely shifted to new ground. Of all the perils that threaten to pervert and 
distort information in modern warfare, the overwhelming determination to 
force the news to render service in the common cause is seemingly the greatest. 
The danger is immeasurably enhanced by the fact that the determination is 
shared by all—by reporters as well as censors, by the public as well as the 
authorities. Illusions created through common desire are the most difficult of 
all to dispel.” 


\Reporting the Wars. By Joseph J. Mathews. Minneapolis, The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1957. x, 322 pp. $6.50. 
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Later, the thesis is illustrated by the example of the mass hypnosis which 
gripped much of the world in the matter of the decisiveness of aerial bombing, 
by the reports of ship sinkings and aircraft destruction, and by casualty figures 
in which those most deceived were often the creators of the statistics. 

This is much too good a book to be produced and printed in the pedestrian 
fashion in which it has appeared. The type page is cramped and crowded, and 
half-tone illustrations—of which many could have been found to add interest 
to the narrative—are sadly lacking. The writing, particularly after one has 
surmounted the hurdle of painstakingly recounted early research, is crisp and 
sure. As a tool for scholars and teachers, it will justify the reputation Professor 
Mathews already enjoys for integrity in the field of his specialization. He 
distinguishes carefully between news and propaganda, among government- 
produced, government-inspired, government-encouraged, and government- 
tolerated information. 

But, most important, he brings the historian’s analytical objectivity to bear 
upon questions which are deeply important in today’s uneasy world—questions 
about the nature and limitations of freedom, about the morality of the manipu- 
lative approach to opinion-formation, and about the motivations of both writer 
and censor in the making of decisions, positive and negative, in the whole broad 
context of what Columbia University called “man’s right to knowledge and 
the free use thereof.” It is here that Reporting the Wars has a significance 
that will outlast even the value of its research and the interest of its narrative. 





The Horn and the Sword 
A Review by DupLey E. DeGroor 


Dudley E. DeGroot, A.B. (West Virginia) ’49, A.M. (New Mexico) ’51, is 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology. Jack Randolph Conrad, 
A.B.’49, M.A.°51, Ph.D. (Duke) ’55, is Assistant Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Southwestern at Memphis. 


Strength and fertility, eternal male values in a male-dominated species—these 
seem to be the key to understanding man’s relation to the bull. Concerning the 
timeless pursuit of these values, Professor Conrad has woven a fascinating tale 
of the bull in man’s life. 

Prehistoric man hunted the mighty aurochs, that giant, shaggy forefather of 
our modern bulls, ate his flesh, and worshipped him as the obvious source of an 
awesome strength and fertility. Enlil, god of the storm and supreme god of 
fertility, was the “overpowering ox”’ of the ancient Sumerians. Farther east, the 
Aryan conquerors of indigenous Indian populations wrote hundreds of hymns 
in praise of the great bull-gods Indra, Agni, and the most ancient Dyanus. 
1The Horn and the Sword: The History of the Bull as Symbol of Power and Fertility. 


n foyn Randolph Conrad. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1957. 222 pp., xxxii 
pl. $5.00. 
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Recorded in the Rig-Veda, they attest to the god status attained so early, and 
retained so late, of the powerful bull and his bovine consort. 

Conrad’s account, skillfully told and solidly rooted in scholarly research, 
takes us to Egypt, Crete, and the Levant, where we find the same deification of 
the bull, and the same adoration of his strength and bounteous fertilit~. 

Greek culture did not escape the influence of bull worship. The Greek god 
of life and fertility, Dionysus, was one of the most popular of bull-gods. But he 
was not alone, for there seem to have been many Grecian bull cults tlourishing 
during the course of that splendid civilization. 

One would expect, by this time, to find evidence of bull worship in Roman 
civilization. Professor Conrad does not disappoint us here. Colonizing Greeks 
brought bull worship to the Italian peninsula between the twelfth and sixth 
centuries B. C. The sturdy Etruscans and the indigenous Itali people practiced 
their own local variants. And the advent of Mithraism, a Persian sun-bull 
religion which found its way to Rome sometime during the first century B. C., 
made the place of bull worship in Roman religion certain. By the middle of the 
third century, Mithraism was almost a universal western religion, transported 
throughout the Mediterranean-European hemisphere by Roman legions and 
colonists. The long and bitter struggle between Christianity and Mithraism, 
the influence of the latter on the former, and the final triumph of Christianity, 
constitute a section which will be of particular interest to those who quest for 
a fuller understanding of Christ.anity. 

The last two chapters of The Horn and the Sword tell the history of the 
bull in Spain. Conrad presents an intriguing explanation of the social function 
and psychology of the contemporary corrida. His interpretation hinges upon 
the notion that the individual in contemporary Spanish society is severely re- 
stricted by familial, economic, political, and religious institutions. These authori- 
tarian structures conspire to seriously limit individualism. To the Spaniard, the 
bull represents authority, the matador, the brave individual. Death to the bull 
symbolizes the triumph of individual over authority. 

There are those who will undoubtedly take issue with many of P. fessor 
Conrad’s interpretations of historic data. It is difficult to find fault, however, 
with the kind of imaginative enterprise which Conrad has brought to bear upon 
his subject. The Horn and the Sword is a most solid contribution to the anthro- 
pology of religion. 





Kentucky Cavaliers in Dixie 


A Review by Ross H. McLEAN 
Dr. Ross H. McLean is Professor Emeritus of History. 
The recent reviewer of another book on the American Civil War remarks 
that “after ninety years the Lost Cause is still the liveliest ghost in the world.” 


Professor Bell Irvin Wiley through his own works and through the many 
books long out of print and almost unobtainable which he has edited and 
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brought out in reprint form has done more than most scholars in keeping the 
ghost alive. The latest of these titles appeared originally in 1895, and recounted 
the reminiscences of a Confederate cavalryman, George Dallas Mosgrove.' 
As Professor Wiley says in his fine introduction, it “is an odd sort of book.” 
In the main the author, who as a young private soldier served first as regimental 
clerk and orderly and later as copyist and messenger at brigade headquarters, 
concerns himself with the history of the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry Regiment 
from the autumn of 1862 until the end of the war, but inevitably he has to 
deal with the larger units of which the Fourth Kentucky was a part. The 
present writer found the story of “Morgan and his Men” the most interesting, 
particularly the account of Morgan’s last great raid into Kentucky in 1864 and 
his subsequent death at Greeneville, Tennessee, the exact circumstances of 
which are still somewhat of a mystery. But Mosgrove interrupts his account 
from time to time in order to give portrait sketches of a very large number of 
the officers and men whom he knew or under whom he served, and occasionally 
to relate anecdotes or incidents of the life of a Kentucky cavalryman. 
Mosgrove was a curious compound of romantic idealist, apparently steeped 
in the novels and poems of Sir Walter Scott, particularly those dealing with 
the age of chivalry, and sturdy realist who carried in his memory many of 
the facts of life as seen by a Kentucky cavalier in the midst of war. The Ken- 
tucky soldier and especially the Kentucky officer was to him the beau ideal of 
chivalry; his character sketches are almost invariably highly complimentary. 
He speaks critically of only two or three of the commanding officers under 
whom he served: he tells us that General Alfred E. Jackson was facetiously 
called by the boys ‘Mudwall,’ “in contradistinction to the immortal ‘Stone- 
wall’,” and he comments adversely on some of General Morgan’s tactics while 
at the same time expressing his deep admiration for that officer’s ability as a 
leader. His account of the fighting in defense of the important saltworks in 
southwestern Virginia deals with an important but usually neglected phase 
of the Civil War. It is in this portion of his work that he recounts the shooting 
in cold blood of many wounded Negro soldiers left on the field by the Union 
commander, though he expresses his own horror of the deed and insists that it 
was the work not of Kentucky soldiers but of Tennesseeans. He says nothing 
of the robbery of the bank at Mount Sterling, Kentucky, when that town was 
captured from the Union forces by General M:rgan’s troopers in June 1864, 
but he does mention the heavy drinking and consequent misbehavior of Mor- 
gan’s men at Georgetown and the pillaging of stores at Sardis on the retreat 
to Virginia. Elsewhere he speaks of the stampeding, due to lack of discipline, 
at the battle of Pugh’s Hill of the First Tennessee and the Sixteenth Georgia 
Regizuents, with which the Fourth Kentucky was fighting at the time. But 
ihe picture he draws of the typical Kentucky cavalryman is an attractive one, 
and illustrates the endurance, the bravery, and the humor of the cavalier at 
his best. 
\Kentucky Cavaliers in Dixie: The Reminiscences of a Confederate Cavalryman. 


By George Dallas Mosgrove. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. Monographs, Sources & 
Reprints in Southern History. Jackson, Tenn., McCowat-Mercer Press, 1957. xlii, 281 pp. 


$6.00. 
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Racial Discrimination and Private Education 


A Review by BonD ALMAND 
Bond Almand, Ph.B. ’13, LL.B. (Columbia) ’16, A.M. (Columbia) ’16, 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia, has been Lecturer in the 
Lamar School of Law since 1951. Arthur 8. Miller, A.B. (Willamette 
University) 38, LL.B. (Stanford) ’48, is Associate Professor of Law. 


The effect of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
School Segregation Cases of 1954 and 1955 has been to focus attention prima- 
rily on the future operation of public schoois. These cases did not involve or 
affect the operation of segregated private schools. Professor Miller’s treatise is 
a timely legal analysis of the rulings of the Federal Courts on discriminatory 
practices in the field of public education and in other areas concerning public 
or publicly-aided institutions, and the rationale of those cases, so as to deter- 
mine the possibilities and probabilities of those decisions being made applicable 
to private schools.! As he states in Chapter One, “Whether a private school 
can escape feeling the impact of the Supreme Court’s segregation decision is 
another question, one as yet unanswered.” The judicial seas being uncharted, 
he seeks by an analysis of past and present decisions of the courts to forecast 
with qualified restraint what the results may be in compelling private schools, 
by legislation or court action, to admit students without regard to race or color. 

In one chapter, he deals with governmental sanctions against integration in 
private schools, such as constitutional and statutory provisions of several of the 
states which (a) prohibit white and colored persons from attending the same 
school; (b) provide for state aid, such as tax-exempt status, on condition that 
the school remain racially segregated ; and (c) impose criminal penalties for the 
violation of state segregation laws. What would be the result if a private 
school, white or colored, admitted students of the opposite race, in the face of 
these laws, if the state sought to enforce them? Professor Miller states that, in 
light of the public school cases, the Supreme Court would very likely strike 
these laws down. What of the private school that, of its own volition, main- 
tains a policy of racial discrimination? The present concept of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution is that its prohibitions are against state 
action. Professor Miller states that, although it may be argued that even if 
private education involves a public and national interest, and in some states 
has the benefit of tax exemptions, free textbooks, and other public benefits, 
it is unlikely that the Supreme Court will extend the doctrine of the public 
school segregation cases to privately administered schools. His reasoning for this 
conclusion is that to extend “the concept of state action to true private educa- 
tion would tend to jeopardize all types of private group activity. . .. Many of 
the virtues of private education are existent because it is private and not con- 
trolled, except in a tenuous manner, by the state. There are values to be pre- 


1Racial Discrimination and Private Education: A Legal Analysis. By Arthur S. Miller. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1957. 136 pp. $3.50. 
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served, both individual and societal, by a continuation of the present system 
of education.” 

This book presents the many and varied legal problems that will confront 
the administrators of private educational institutions in the future. To predict 
what answers the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States would 
give to them, when they acknowledge themselves unbound by precedent or for- 
mer decisions, would be as ephemeral as some of their own decisions. 





Magnetic Removal of Foreign Bodies 


Murdock Equen, M.D. 16, F.A.CS., is founder and Chief of Staff of the 


Ponce de Leon Infirmary, Atlanta. 


In Dr. Equen’s practice he has removed hundreds of objects swallowed and 
aspirated from the air passages and gastrointestinal tract. He has pioneered in 
the use of the Alnico magnet, an instrument for which he has made useful 
modifications in models which bear his name. At the Ponce de Leon Infirmary 
he has also developed advanced techniques for the location and withdrawal of 
magnetic foreign bodies from the trachea and lungs, the esophagus, stomach, 
and duodenum. In this book he gives an account of the cases in which he has 
employed the magnet since August 1944, with seventy-eight brief case histories 
and more than one hundred roentgenograms.! 

“I never cease to marvel,” writes Dr. Equen, “at what a child can swallow.” 
Bobby pins, straight pins, safety pins (many of them open), tacks, nails, staples, 
screws, and an astonishing miscellany of other ferrous objects including a small 
magnet, have had to be fished out of the interiors of his patients. And not all of 
his patients have been children. One of the nurses of the Infirmary coughed 
while putting up her hair at night, swallowing three bobby pins. While many 
objects that enter the gastrointestinal tract may be expected to pass through 
harmlessly, there are some that may do serious damage if not removed as soon as 
possible. Dr. Equen has shown that removal by magnet is efficient, safe, and 
usually speedy. Withdrawal of objects from the air passages may not be simple, 
but here the necessity of prompt removal is not infrequently critical, and the 
magnet has proved remarkably successful. 

Dr. Equen has written in an informal style which should recommend his 
book to others than members of the surgical profession. Parents of small chil- 
dren might profitably glance through its pages to inform themselves how one of 
the commonest of family crises is dealt with by a specialist. 


1Magnetic Removal of Foreign Bodies: The Use of the Alnico Magnet in the Recovery 
of Foreign Bodies from the Air Passages, the Esophagus, Stomach, and Duodenum. By 
Murdock Equen. Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1957. ix, 94 pp. 
$4.50. 
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Ups and Downs of Wife Hunting 
A Review by H. PRENTICE MILLER 


H. Prentice Miller, Dean of the Lower Division, College of Arts and Sciences, 
is both a student and a collector of Southern humor. 


Ups and Downs of Wife Hunting, long considered a Confederate imprint ghost 
volume, is now very much alive and available.’ A copy of the first edition has 
only recently been found. Emory University possesses the only extant copy of 
the second edition, but this Professor Watkins has edited in an excellent fashion. 
His introduction includes countless details about the author and a convincing 
evaluation of the volume. 

The work itself, on the other hand, is admittedly disappointing. Perhaps of 
all types of writing, humor is the most likely to become dated and unimpressive, 
even dull, to future generations. Kittrell J. Warren mixed two styles and atti- 
tudes—the sophisticated gentleman with his literary and popular allusions, and 
the illiterate countryman with his homely metaphors and rustic language. Since 
the book reached a second edition, we may assume and believe that the author 
succeeded in pleasing his contemporaries with his original purpose of offering 
his essay-narrative as “Merry Jokes for Camp Perusal.” A modern reader, on 
the other hand, is likely to consider the author’s written marriage proposal as a 
perfect example of pure bombast and his spoken marriage proposal, when two 
squint-eyed sisters accept him at the same time, as fatuous stupidity. Except for 
occasional rustic phrase and metaphor, there is little humor for the modern 
reader. Ups and Downs of Wife Hunting merits reprinting, however, as an 
historical type of Georgia and Confederate humor. 
1Emory Sources &@ Reprints: Ups and Downs of Wife Hunting. By Kittrell J. Warren, 


1861. Edited by Floyd C. Watkins. Series X, No. 1, 1957. The Library, Emory Uni- 
versity. $.75. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The Emory University Museum 


The Emory University Museum owes its origin to Dr. W. A. Shelton, 
formerly Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in the 
Candler School of Theology, one of four American scholars invited by 
Dr. James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, in 1919 to accom- 
pany an archaeological expedition to Egypt. Through the generosity cf 
Mr. John Manget, a prominent Methodist layman and philanthropist, 
Dr. Shelton was able to bring to Emory an unusually valuable and 
poor vale collection of relies, not only of Egypt but of ancient Babylon 
and Nineveh 

In 1926 Mr. P. W. Fattig was employed as Curator, and until his 
death in 1953 he continued to add items to the collection. Many gifts of 
objects sloning Ge ee ee made 
as well as artifacts of the American Indians. 

Mr. Fattig began a development of the biological area of the Mu- 
seum, bringing together collections of birds, birdnests and eggs, includ- 
ing the well-known LaPrade collection of Georgia birds. During his 
term as Curator he made the most extensive collections of insects of 
Georgia and the Southeast to be found in the area. From them he =. 
lished eleven Museum Bulletins, describing the more interesting and 
important groups. 

Museum has been located in several places on the campus, but 
in 1957 about 5000 square feet of floor space was provided in the new 
Bishops Hall where it is currently housed. The room is air-conditioned, 
well-lighted and ventilated. 

The use of the Museum as an integral part of the teaching program 
of the University, as well as an addition to the cultural resources of the 
community, has been most ifying to the Museum Committee. More 
than 2500 visitors registered during Fall Quarter 1957. 

Branch museums set up in various schools and departments of the 
University supplement the main collections. The Dental School, Medi- 
cal School, and Library School display materials appropriate to their 
programs. The Geology and Biology Departments have small but useful 
collections. Many valuable items are at Emory-at-Oxford. 

The Museum Committee, through a corps of student assistants, pro- 
vides guides for visitors and custodians of the various collections, and 
at present is making complete inventories of all items of a museum 
nature held by the University. The Museum is — to visitors from 
two to five o'clock, Monday through Friday, and at other hours by 
appointment. 








A statement prepared by 
the Chairman of the Museum Committee 
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